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FOREWORD 


LAMATH is a city, it is a region, 
a river and a tribe of Indians. It was an Indian Reservation, a 
county, a city, and might have been a state had plans of a group 
of citizens matured. 


On an early map, dated 1839, of the northwest region of the 
United States, Klamath was spelled ‘Clamouth’ and the name 
was given to the present Rogue River of southern Oregon. In 
Ogden’s diary of 1826, he refers to the ‘Clammitt’ Country, the 
first man to refer to it as such. 


Klamath—The River of Mystery—because it proved such 
a mystery to early explorers and map makers. 


Klamath City, like a fantasy reads its rise and fall—a dream 
of yesterday. 


Klamath County—the only county of California that once 
organized was later dissolved. 


Klamath—the State—a vision but never a reality. 


CHAPTER ONE 


EARLY EXPLORATIUNS 


HE EASTERN STATES had recovered from 
the War of Independence by 1828. The United States Government had been 
established and six presidents had already been inaugurated, most of whom 
had served two terms. 


Lewis and Clark had made their trip of exploration into the Oregon 
Country. The Louisiana Territory had been purchased from France in 1803. 
The opening of this territory had increased the westward migration that had 
been developing since 1790. 


In the years between 1789 and 1795 manufacturing had begun in the 
factories along the eastern seaboard and during this period the first carpet 
had been woven in the United States, the first broom made, and the first 
cotton factory opened and cotton sewing thread manufactured. The first gold 
and silver coins were struck off at the United States Mint in Philadelphia. A 
geography of the United States had been published. Daily newspapers were 
printed in Baltimore and Boston and a newspaper was being printed west 
of the Ohio river. The first turnpike in the new nation had been completed 
between Philadelphia and Lancaster, covering a distance of sixty-two miles. 

Fulton had invented the steamboat in 1807 and the Erie Canal was 
finished in 1825. Horse-powered railroads came into use, and by 1830 the 
first steam locomotive had been built in New York and successfully used 
on the South Carolina Railroad. 
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And in the Pacific the Russians had 
established themselves at Fort Ross in 1812. The Spaniards had built their 
missions, the first at San Diego in 1769, the last at Sonoma in 1823. Astoria 
had been founded on the Columbia river in 1811 by John Jacob Astor as 
an American fur trading post; it was later to be taken over by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, at Fort Vancouver. 
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Many trading voyages between Asia and New Spain had been made by 
the Spanish in the eighteenth century. These voyages brought rich silks and 
spices from the Orient to the Pacific Coast. 


Besides these trading vessels there were many expeditions sent out to 
explore the Coast by the British, Spanish, Russian, and American Govern- 
ments. Cape Mendocino had been named as early as 1543 by Don Bartolome 
Ferrelo in honor of Don Antonio de Mendoza, Viceroy of Mexico. The 
Cape had been used for centuries as a landmark by mariners along the 
coast of Northern California. Point St. George had been named by Van- 
couver on April 23, 1792, the day of the patron Saint of England, Saint 
George. Vancouver named the rocks below the point, Dragon Rocks, in 
order to carry out the theme of Saint George and the dragon. 
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In 1775, Viceroy Bucareli of Mexico 
ordered an expedition to examine the coast as far as the 65th degree of 
latitude. The ship Santiago was placed under command of Captain Bruno 
Heceta. (Heceta Head on the Oregon coast was named after the Captain.) 
A smaller schooner, the Sonora, was also fitted out and put under command 
of Juan Francisco de la Bodega. On March 15, 1775, the two vessels sailed 
from San Blas, Mexico, in company with the schooner San Carlos bound 
for Monterey. 

The exploring vessels, after parting with the San Carlos at Monterey, 
doubled Cape Mendocino and on June 10, 1774, anchored in a small road- 
stead beyond the promontory in latitude 41 degrees 10 minutes. Officers, 
priests, and a detachment of the crews landed and took possession of the 
country in the name of their sovereign. It was the Sunday of the Holy 
Trinity and in the religious ceremonies that were the tokens of sovereignty 
they named the harbor Port Trinidad. For nine days after the ceremony 
the crews worked repairing the two vessels and in filling casks of water 
from a spring on shore and stowing them in the ships’ holds. 

The repair gear was lashed down and the holds battened by June 19, 
1775, when Heceta and Bodega sailed from the roadstead near Cape 
Mendocino. They left a cross shored up by a pile of round stones on a 
promontory now called Trinidad Head; an inscription placed on the cross 
by the Captains told of their having visited the area and taken possession 
of the Cape in the name of their sovereign. The Indians had promised to 
respect the monument and they kept their word: by 1793 it was still 
untouched when Vancouver rediscovered it. He was able to read the 
inscription: “Carolus III Dei G Hyspaniarum Rex.” 

According to the Spanish documents of this period, this discovery was 
considered quite important: the harbor was noted as being spacious and 
safe; the surrounding country, fruitful and agreeable. 
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An American vessel which holds a 
position of great importance in the history of Northern California is the 
O’Cain. This vessel appeared on the coast in 1803 and again in 1805. It 
was owned in part by the Winship brothers. There is some mention of the 
O’Cain having engaged in the fur trade along the northern coast. 
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Another vessel, the schooner Cadborough, is reported to have made a 
careful sounding and charting of the Klamath river in 1836. The Cadborough 
belonged to the Hudson’s Bay Company and was under command of Captain 
Brotchie; the vessel explored along the coast near the mouth of the Klamath 
river, and north and south as far as the interests of the company would 
permit. 
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Trinidad Bay was visited by several of 
these coastwise vessels. The best account extant is that of the Chief Officer 
of the British schooner, Columbia. The Columbia spent several days in the 
shelter of Trinidad Bay during the month of July, 1817. 

“We were driven fast to the southward (from Cape Orford) by the 
current;” the account reads. “On the twenty-fourth a breeze sprung up 
and we made a sail for Port Trinidad, in latitude 41 degrees 3 minutes, 
longitude 123 degrees 54 minutes west; hauled into a small sandy bay where 
we moored, sheltered from the winds, a few ship’s lengths from the shore, 
in nine fathoms of water with sandy bottom. This bay is full of high rocks, 
which are covered with birds, and around it is scattered many Indian villages. 
We had scarcely time to moor before we were surrounded with canoes. 
We triced our boarding nets up and shut all of our ports but one at which 
the natives entered, keeping all the canoes on the starboard side. . . . We 
then commenced trading, and got a few land furs which they brought off 
for pieces of iron hoop cut to six-inch lengths. They also brought us plenty 
of red deer and berries. In the afternoon some women made their appear- 
ance. The people offered them blankets and axes, but nothing could tempt 
them to come aboard. This is the only place on the coast where we could 
not induce the females to visit our ship. 

“It appears that these natives have not had much communication with 
Europeans, as they do not know the use of fire-arms nor have they any iron 
among them. Their daggers are made of a sort of flint stone and they are 
clothed in dressed-leather apparel, prettily ornamented with shells. The 
women wear a very finely dressed leather petticoat whieh reaches halfway 
down the leg and a square garment of the same leather thrown loosely over 
the shoulders. Their tongues and chins are tattooed; the former is quite 
black, the latter in stripes. Whether this is considered a mark of beauty 
or not, I cannot tell, but the women here in general are very handsome and 
well made. We saw a cross on shore fixed there by the Spaniards many 
years ago... . 


“After having bought all of the furs here, we weighed anchor on the 
24th of July and after encountering considerable difficulties, owing to bad 
weather, we succeeded in getting out.” 
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By 1828 the lower Klamath country 
was being reported in the accounts of the men who came by ship. Don 
Bartolome Ferrelo, Vancouver Heceta and Bodega, and the captains of 
British, Spanish, Russian, and American vessels had all reported on the 
coast of northern California. The schooners Santiago, Sonora, O’Cain, Cad- 
borough, and Columbia have left records of early exploration along the 
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coast. But there was still another route of approach to the land of the 
redwoods along the lower Klamath. From a fort near Great Salt Lake 
in August, 1826, Captain Jedediah Smith started what was to be the first 
overland expedition into northern California. Captain Smith was the first 
American explorer to come into the region of the Lower. Klamath River. 


CHAPTER TWO 


JEDEUTAH STRUNG SMITH 


HE SPANISH of California had grown 
accustomed by 188% to thé foreigners who were coming into the country 
by sea, but they were not prepared to have them come by the trails over 
the mountains. The Spanish Governor, Echeandia, disliked foreigners 
intensely; he had conceived a particular and vehement dislike toward 
Americans. He had_ believed that the mountains and deserts would be 
insurmountable barriers to foreign immigration by land. 


Captain Jedediah Strong Smith became the pioneer of overland travel 
into California from the United States. He was born in Connecticut and 
came to Ohio when he was quite young. His father located in Ashtabula 
County where Jedediah grew to manhood. He became accustomed to the 
troubles and rude living of pioneer life on the fringe of settled country. By 
some means he got a fairly good education and always carried with him 
on his trips his well-used Bible. He was known by the nickname of “Bible-toter 
Smith.” 

In 1822 he was an employee of General Ashley. There is no record of 
when he first began trapping, but by 1824 it is reported that he was in 
command of a band of trappers on the waters of the Snake River. Later 
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he became a partner of Ashley under the firm name of Ashley and Smith 
and subsequently one of the members of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company. 
An outpost and a fort were established near Great Salt Lake, about 1825, 
by the Rocky Mountain Fur Company and it was from this fort on August 
22, 1826, that Captain Smith started on his first overland expedition to 
California. 

The arrival of the Smith expedition at San Gabriel Mission in December 
1826 alarmed the padres. Couriers were hastily dispatched to Governor 
Echeandia at San Diego. Smith was arrested. He was later released and 
spent some time trapping on the tributaries of the San Joaquin River before 
he recrossed the High Sierras to Great Salt Lake. 
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if Smith’s second trip made in the spring 
of 1828 is especially interesting for the information he records about the 
Klamath country. Upon his return to California with reinforcements, he 
was ordered out of the country by Governor Echeandia. There were three 
hundred horses in his party and Smith, turning north, thought he would 
find traveling easier near the coast. He journeyed west from the Sacramento 
Valley and struck the headwaters of the Trinity River, which he followed 
to its junction with the Klamath. Feed for the horses was scarce; so the 
party proceeded slowly. 

It was on May 3, 1828, that they came to the confluence of the Klamath 
and Trinity Rivers. At that time the Trinity was noted on the maps as 
Smith’s River. The diary of this trip records the hardships Smith and his 
men endured in trying to reach the coast: 

“One mile north. I made an attempt to move towards the river, but 
found it impracticable. I therefore returned to camp and moved north one 
mile over traveling like that to which I had now become accustomed. I 
encamped a mile from the river on a ridge which produced plenty of grass 
and oak timber. Opposite my camp a large stream entered Smith’s River 
from the east. It appeared even larger than the stream on which I had been 
traveling. One mule lost. After encamping, the hunters went out and killed 
two deer.” 

For twenty days the party moved slowly down river, some days making 
only a mile of progress, other days having to make long detours to avoid 
precipitous cliffs and rocky gorges. Often the advance was slowed down 
by the heavy fog and rain. Food was scarce for both men and horses. 
Mules got lost in the dense underbrush. Horses went lame. When the 
animals tired and were lost, Smith felt he had to halt the party and stay 
camped for several days until the horses and mules were rounded up and 
rested. During one of these forced lay-overs he sent out a reconnoitering 
party; they reported the ocean not more than fifteen or eighteen miles from 
the place in which the main party was camped. 

In a diary of Smith’s edited by Maurice S. Sullivan the entry for May 
23 reads: “. ... From the information I had obtained of the nature of the 
country on the coast I was convinced of the necessity of retracing my steps 
and making the attempt to cross Smith’s River where I left it. During the 
past night a north wind cleared the sky from clouds and left the weather 
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fine. (Smith evidently had supposed that the Klamath or Smith was a 
continuation of the Trinity.) May 24: Back to the river and down it to 
one mile below my old encampment. Finding no grass on the river | 
encamped about a quarter of a mile from the west bank. A little below 
my camp and on the opposite side of the river was an Indian village where 
there were some canoes. I went down to the river, and calling to the Indians 
some of them came over and went with me to camp. | gave them some beads 
and made them understand that it was my intention to cross the river the 
next day. One horse lost and two men sent back to find it. During most of 
the day a heavy fog. The men returned with the lost horse. 


May 25: “I packed up early and went down to the river. The Indians 
appeared suspicious that | had come with evil intentions and made signs 
for me to go off. However, after a long time | prevailed upon one of them 
to come over with a canoe. | soon convinced him that | only wished to 
cross the river and promised to pay him if he would bring three or four 
canoes and carry my things over. No sooner were the Indians satisfied as 
to my designs than they brought over their canoes and soon my things were 
all taken across. (Smith crossed the Klamath River at a point southeast 
of the present town of Klamath and south of the Del Norte—Humboldt 
County line.) 


“In swimming my horses some of them fell too far down and had hard 
work to get out and others returned and went out on the same side. I went 
across with some Indians and two men, althought it was raining, and soon 
found twelve horses and mules huddled together on the bank. We drove 
them in and they swam over. At the same time we found one horse drowned. 
When we were all over, | sent two men down the river to view the country. 
During the afternoon, the Indians visited camp in considerable numbers. 
They brought with them a few Lamprey Eels and I got of them a piece of 
Salmon, two beaver and an otter skin. They stole a trap. The explorers 
returned at night. They reported that the country down the river was 
tolerably rough.” 


The party traveled on and by May 27 Smith was camped “on a creek 
thirty yards wide running west and in a small bottom of grass just above 
the confluence of the creek and the river.” It is reasonable to conjecture 
that this was Terwer Creek because he mentions the hills coming close and 
precipitous to the river and how he had to ascend a range of hills and 
follow along the summit. He writes of seeing “a bush resembling the 
common briar in appearance, only somewhat larger. Its fruit was like a 
raspberry in taste and shape, but larger. They were ripe at that time and 
some were yellow and others were red.” (The Salmonberry.) 

Smith writes that the party was “stopped by swamps and muddy ground 
at the distance of half a mile from the river.” This was probably in the 


Hunter creek area. He records that he had to have his men clear the way 
along the sidehill. 


On June 5 he relates that they ran out of food and had no meat in camp: 
so at night they had to give out rations of one half pint of flour per man. 
For some time they had made only three or four miles a day because of the 
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roughness of the terrain. Finally on June 8 Smith and his party camped on 
the shore of the ocean at the mouth of a small creek where there “was 
tolerable good grass.” This was undoubtedly Wilson Creek. Here they had 
to kill one of the young horses for food; it was impossible to find game 
of any kind. 


There were several Indian lodges near his camp and the Indians brought 
mussels and lamprey eels for barter. The party camped at Wilson creek 
several days while Smith went out hunting to try to find meat for his men. 
Fortunately he came upon a band of elk and managed to kill three of them. 
He writes: “I returned to camp and directed several men to go with me 
with some pack horses without telling them what they had to do. When they 
came to the spot where the elk lay, their surprise and joy were tumultuous 
and in a short time their horses were loaded and they returned to camp to 
change the mood from the silence of hunger to the busy bustle of preparation 
for cooking and feasting. Little preparation, however, was necessary; men 
could be seen in every part of the camp with meat, raw and half roasted, 
in their hands devouring it with the greatest of alacrity, while from their 
preparations and remarks you would suppose that nothing less than twenty- 
four hours’ constant eating would satisfy their appetites.” 


From the creek, Smith pushed north. The party camped at the present 
site of Crescent City. They discovered the present Smith river which was 
named for him; and at last they reached the Umpquah river in Oregon. 
There he was attacked by Indians and all of the party were massacred except 
Smith and two others. These three men finally made their way north to 
Fort Vancouver. 
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The Spanish drove Smith and his party 
north. The Indians massacred most of the party in Oregon. Captain 
Jedediah Strong Smith lived to. bring his records back to civilization; he 
was the first American explorer to make a trip through the Klamath region. 
After 1828 a long period of rediscovery and exploration was to come before 
the country was opened up to settlers and traders. Three events of these 
years have been fairly well preserved in diaries and records: the rediscovery 
of Trinidad Bay, the Gold Bluffs gold rush, and the rise and decline of 
Klamath City. 


CHAPTER THREE 


REDISCOVERY OF TRINIDAU BAY 


HEN it was certain that California was to 
be ceded to the United States by Mexico, there was a new interest in the 
exploration of the more remote parts of the region. The coast area north of 
San Francisco Bay was of particular interest as so little had been done by way 
of investigation since the Americans began to settle in the country. Here there 
extended a great stretch of country from the former Russian settlements near 
Bodega Bay to the almost unknown land of the Umpquah river in Oregon. 
The old Spanish maps indicated that Trinidad Bay was located in this territory, 
but there were no adequate latitude and longitude marks recorded. The value 
of the Bay as a port had not been indicated; nor was the lay of the surrounding 
land and the beaches shown. 


Not much was known of the Trinity and Klamath rivers. No thorough 
exploration of the great area drained by the two rivers had been made. And 
while the upper course of the Klamath was known and its source in the Klamath 
Lakes in Oregon was recorded, many years went by before it was discovered 
that the river emptied into the ocean on the present Del Norte County coast. 
The Trinity was discovered by Major Pierson B. Reading in 1845 while he was 
passing through the country on a trapping trip; he called it the Trinity because 
he believed it emptied into the Trinidad Bay recorded from the early Spanish 
explorations. A map made as late as 1895 by Rand McNally and Company for 
the Imperial Reference Library shows the Trinity river as the main stream with 
the Klamath indicated as its tributary. The discovery of rich gold deposits by 
Major Reading caused a mad scramble of miners into the Trinity region; later 
as the rush of miners increased the two rivers were explored from the first gold 
diggings to the sea. 
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Interest in the north country was mount- 
ing. San Francisco had a revival of the exploration fever. March 25, 1848: 


California Star: NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC FROM MANY CITIZENS! 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION 


“A public meeting will be held in the School House on Monday 
Evening next at early candle light for the purpose of adopting 
means to raise and fit out a party to explore the region of Trini- 
dad Bay; leaving this place on the first of April next. An interest 
has been felt for the past two years relative to this imperfectly 
known section of California. It is believed the general wish to 
procure reliable information from this quarter will induce a 
large attendance.” 


At the meeting held in San Francisco on March 27, 1848, Samuel Brannan 
set forth the object of the exploration. He said that if the information gained 
should be sufficiently favorable he would propose fitting out an expedition to 
explore this country either by land or water. Several speakers followed; they 
spoke enthusiastically about the many “agricultural and other advantages” of 
the region. As a result of this meeting, a committee was named to investigate 
and report at a future meeting. The gold excitement in California became a 
mania at that time. All other interests immediately became secondary; as was 
to be expected, in this new excitement, the exploration of Trinidad Bay was 
temporarily forgotten. 


However, although the gold excitement diverted attention from further 
exploration of the Trinidad Bay area, the discovery of gold was to lead directly 
to the re-discovery and occupation of the country. With the operation of the 
mines on the headwaters of the Trinity river, it became imperative that some- 
where on the north coast a port be found which could serve as a base of supplies 
for the district. By the winter of 1849 the population of the Trinity River mining 
camps was out of all proportion to the supplies being brought in. Rain caused 
the mining in the open river beds to stop and it seemed probable that the supply 
of provisions would not be adequate to carry the men through the long winter. 


Dr. Josiah Gregg had come to California 
from Missouri. He had many scientific and literary interests and although he 
had been attracted by the gold and spurred on by the excitement, he was still 
interested in his former work. He was a man somewhat above the level of the 
average gold seeker. He was prepared to do scientific work if the opportunity 
became available. Leadership was natural for him. He became involved in organ- 
‘izing a party of men to make explorations into the region lying to the west of 
the Trinity. The miners of Rich Bar were in a miserable condition and it was 
felt that this exploration might open up a trail to the coast. According to the 
Indians, the coast was only an eight day journey from the River; the miners 
were told that there was to be found on the coast “a large and beautiful bay 
surrounded by fine and extensive prairie lands.” 

Dr. Gregg organized the first party that was to leave Rich Bar on the 
Trinity and head for the coast. There were twenty-four men ready to go, 
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but when the storms, which had been severe during October, did not abate 
as the time for departure came near, the number was cut down to eight 
of the most determined men. The Indian guides refused to go. Storms 
increased. The eight men became more resolute in their determination to 
get through. They took rations for ten days only. On the Fifth of November 
1849, Dr. Gregg and seven men set out over the mountains in the direction 
pointed out by the Indians. 


There were about forty miners living at Rich Bar; they were without 
food and clothing supplies had worn out. The eight men had grown tired 
of the misery of the winter and were doing something about it. They had 
not gone far before they began to realize something of the hardships of the 
task they had undertaken. They worked their way slowly through deep 
drifted snow to the summit of the mountain. And to the west all they could 
see were innumerable ranges of snowcapped peaks piled out before them. 
They had started; they were resolved to complete the trip. 


On the evening of the fifth day there seemed to be the sound of ocean 
surf in the air. Early the next morning a man was sent ahead to investigate. 
He returned with sand which contained rich deposits of gold, but reported 
that the sound was only a mountain stream. The eight-man party followed 
this stream to its junction with the main river. It seemed logical to them 
that they could follow the river to its mouth at the ocean, but the Indians 
of a small camp near by warned them against this. The friendly Indians 
said that there were numerous bands of hostile Indians who would oppose 
their travel along the river route; the men were advised to turn directly 
west across the mountains if they wished to reach the coast quickly. 


The party had been able to secure venison from the Indians by bartering 
smoked salmon. However, on the second day of travel from the village, the 
last of this venison was consumed; the eight men were reduced to the point 
of dividing and eating the sour paste that had formed on the inside of the 
flour sacks by the constant saturation from the rain. 


Cold penetrated; suffering was intense. The mountains seemed impass- 
able. Days passed. The nights were horrors. The game was scarce and 
many days there was no food. There was no other food for their animals 
many times except the leaves from trees they felled. They halted several 
times to consider whether they should turn back. Each time they decided 
to move forward. They believed that once they passed through the moun- 
tains, they would soon reach the ocean, or at least find their progress much 
easier. But this belief was to bring only disappointment, as they emerged 
from the rugged mountains only to enter the labyrinth of a primeval forest 
of redwoods. 


The narrative reads: “Through this forest we could not travel to exceed 
two miles a day. The reason of this was the immense quantity of fallen 
timber that lay on the ground in every conceivable shape and direction, 
and in very many instances, one piled upon another so that the only alter- 
native left us was literally to cut our way through. We were obliged, 
therefore, constantly to keep two men ahead with axes; as occasion required, 
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they would chop into and slab off sufficient wood to construct a sort of 
platform by means of which the animals were driven upon the log and forced 
to jump off on the opposite side.” 


After more than four weeks of travel, they heard the sound of the surf 
rolling and beating on the shore. The next morning two men proposed to 
go to the coast in advance of the party. They returned the same evening, 
saying they had reached the beach and that the ocean was not more than 
six hours distant. In spite of the fact that they were now so near they still 
toiled “three, long, weary days” before they came out into the open country 
in view of the ocean. 


The eight men had reached the coast just south of the stream called 
Little River. They first turned north, following along the coast, but after 
traveling twelve miles and finding their way blocked by Big Lagoon, which 
lay between the dense forest and the ocean, they decided to turn south again. 
They stopped to examine a projecting headland which they named Gregg’s 
Point. Here Dr. Gregg determined the latitude and carved it on the trunk 
of a tree near at hand. (This point was Trinidad Head on Trinidad Bay.) 


These scientific observations of the leader came to be a source of annoy- 
ance to the other members of the party. Because he persisted in making 
observations in spite of the toil and hardship they all had been through, 
he was subjected to much abuse. At a river south of Trinidad Head, a 
violent quarrel ensued between Dr. Gregg and his men over these scientific 
observations. The name of the river was entered on the map as Mad River. 
And today the record of the difficulties of the exploring party is carried in 
this name. 


The group continued south. They discovered Humboldt: Bay which was 
named by them, Trinity Bay, as they believed it to be the bay shown on 
the Spanish maps. This latter name was not retained. Later expeditions 
discovered the real Trinidad Bay and the more southerly was called 


Humboldt Bay. 


After crossing Eel River, the party divided. Some of the men followed 
the coast south, the rest turned inland up the Eel River toward the Van 
Duzen. The trip proved too much for Dr. Gregg. He had lived all his life 
on the frontier, but the rigors of exhaustion and starvation were too great. 
One day he fell from his horse and died within a few hours. He died in 
the vicinity of Clear Lake, where he was “buried according to the custom 
of the prairies.” 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


GULU BLUFFS ANU 
KLAMATH CITY 


HILE the party of Josiah Gregg was 
working its way toward the coast through the mountains and _ forests, 
another expedition from the Trinity mines was seeking the same end by 
means of the ocean route. They left the mines in November 1849, arrived 
in San Francisco, chartered the ship Cameo, and made the voyage up the 
coast in December of that year. This attempt was unsuccessful. Very early 
in the spring other vessels took up the search; and with the spread of the 
news that the bay had actually been discovered by the land party, interest 
in the region became most acute. The San Francisco papers gave much 
space to accounts of the various proposed expeditions. In the Alta California 
of February 22, 1850, this advertisement appeared: 


FOR TRINIDAD BAY ... NEW GOLD DIGGINS ... 
“The brig Cameo will be dispatched on or about the 27th 
inst. for Trinity Bay. For particulars of freight or passage, 
apply to A. J. Cost, head of Central Wharf, 2nd door from 
Montgomery Street.”* 


After a tedious voyage of several weeks, baffled by head winds and 
beaten by fierce storms, the Cameo, on the 16th of March 1850, was off 
the coast near Trinidad Head and landed a party in one of her ship’s boats, 
in order that they might examine the coast more closely. In the meantime, 
on account of stormy weather, the vessel was forced to put to sea, thus 
deserting the boat and crew. 


The party which had been sent ashore had examined the coast, and on 
rounding the point, discovered the elusive Trinidad Bay of the Spanish 
navigators. They explored the bay. Near the headland they found an 


inscription carved into a tree: 
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Latitude 41 degrees 3 minutes 32 seconds 
Barometer 29 degrees 86 minutes 
Thermometer Fah. 48 degrees at 12 noon 
December 7, 1849. 

J. Gregg 

This inscription confirmed the story told by the land party upon their 
arrival in San Francisco. Some days after the discovery, the California and 
the Laura Virginia appeared off the coast and were piloted into the bay by 
members of the Cameo shoreparty, who were nearly famished for lack of 
food. The California soon returned to San Francisco carrying the report 
of the success of the coastwise expedition. 
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The Cameo made her way northward 
after being forced out of Trinidad Bay by the stormy weather. She explored 
along the coast near the mouth of the Klamath river and finally reached 
Rocky Point near Point St. George off Crescent City. Here ten passengers 
were put ashore. The ten adventurers separated into two groups, one under 
Eugene du Bertrand took the life boat and went by sea to the Klamath, the 
other group under Herman Ehernberg went by land. 

The land party was made up of Herman Ehernberg, J. T. Tyson, William 
Bullis, A. Heepe, and Mr. Bunus. They started first, and on the Seventh 
of April were on their way from Rocky Point. They passed many Indian 
camps, but they talked with none of the Indians. At noon on the tenth day 
they arrived on the summit of the mountain north of the Klamath river. The 
magnificent stream, three-quarters of a mile wide, lay below them. Islands 
broke the even flow of the water. And the islands, the river banks, and the 
mountains were covered with thick brush and giant redwoods. Breakers 
off the mouth of the river outlined the sandbar, but a patch of smooth water 
showed an entrance three hundred yards wide. Activity dominated the 
beach and the river banks. Hundreds of Indians were busy spearing salmon 
and eels on the bar. They played, or caught fish, while the sea lions roared 
out in the surf. On the banks were numerous huts. Smoke curled from the 
cooking fires. Swift canoes were gliding over the water. The Indians 
whooped and the surf roared. 


The Indians sighted the white man. Great excitement and commotion 
started. They abandoned their play. Fishing stopped. They collected 
hurriedly to arm themselves with bows and arrows and double-edged knives 
two feet long. Some painted themselves with fantastic colors. The women 
and children ran away to hide in the brush. The braves posted themselves 
in one of the nearest villages. There were about two hundred of them, and 
with their loud talking and screeching they made a noise like a flock of 
parakeets. 

The five adventurers did not like the looks of the long knives, but nothing 
could be more dangerous to them than to retreat; so they put their hands 
on their revolvers and marched boldly up. When they reached a large hut 
which protected them against attack from the rear, they stopped and com- 
menced a “talk” by signs. The sign talk was like that used by the trappers 
in the Rocky Mountains and understood by many tribes. These Indians, 
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however, knew nothing of the talk. One fellow stepped out in front of his 
fellows and delivered a loud and long oration; and another and another 
followed. The whites supposed that the speakers wanted to know what 
business the newcomers had in their country. 


Long before the orators had exhausted their eloquence, some of the 
squaws came out of their hiding place. They had been watching the talks 
and orations from the thickets and evidently did not consider the invaders 
dangerous. They went with their children up to the white men. The 
strangers were prepared for such behavior and they distributed presents of 
beads and little trinkets among the women. There was great delight among 
them; they seemed to be exceedingly amused by observing that the youngest 
and prettiest squaws received the most beautiful presents. The orators were 
much offended at the conduct of the squaws and the white men. These 
braves, however, soon forgot their dignity and were begging for beads and 


fish hooks. 


The danger of war having been averted, the five men persuaded the 
Indians to carry them across the river in canoes, as the south side of the 
river seemed best suited for the layout of a city. There they proceeded to 
take up claims upon the site of the new seaport. They each called to the 
others to witness the claims to the tracts of one hundred and sixty acres in 
accordance with the preemption laws of the United States. 
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They continued southward along the 
beach. On the eleventh day they discovered gold on the beach at Gold 
Bluffs, but they agreed that they would keep their discovery a secret until 
they should be able to reap the most profit from it. The discovery was kept 
secret for nearly six months; though when it was made known, none of the 
party got anything from the diggings. 


They arrived at Trinidad on April 13, but instead of finding the place 
unoccupied, they found five hundred white men with many houses finished 
and more being built. Several vessels were lying at anchor in the harbor. 
Most of them had left San Francisco after the Cameo. All of the land near 
the seaport of Trinidad had been claimed. The city had been regularly 
surveyed and laid off, and thirty buildings had already been put up. The 
schooner John Story had brought the frames of twenty houses already to 
put together. These prefabricated houses sold immediately. One corres- 
pondent to the Pacific Daily News of San Francisco claimed that “there 
was ample room for anchorage and accommodations for one to two hundred 
vessels which can discharge their cargoes on the beach at all times in perfect 
safety.” 

Trinidad was improving rapidly and a good road was being cut through 
to the mines. When the road was completed, Trinidad would be only thirty 
miles from the mines. On the center square were several excellent stores, and 
others were being erected. According to accounts in the early newspapers, 
the plan of the town was on file at the Alcalde’s office and it was ready to be 
presented to the people of San Francisco. The people of Trinidad were 
already working on the streets to make them ready for travel. One man 
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wrote back to friends in San Francisco, “The climate is beautiful . . . no 
high winds, heavy dews, or chilly nights to which San Francisco is subject.” 
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The San Francisco papers carried 
many advertisements of times of sailings of various vessels. Information 
was also published about the richness of the mining region along the Trinity 
River. From the newspaper advertisements it is clear that vessels were 
coming into Trinidad regularly by 1850. A mere listing of some of the 
vessels would include: the Arabian, Paragon, Gelindo, James R. Whiting, 
General Morgan, Jacob M. Ryerson, Isabel, Sierra Nevada, Hector, John 
Story, Hungarian, Gold Hunter, Patuxent, Reindeer, New castle, and Laura 
Virginia. 
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From John Hittell’s story of the first 
settlement of Klamath City, the narrative picks up again with the overland 
party that came iato the lower Klamath country. “Since the Klamath party 
were too late to make their fortunes here at Trinidad, they turned back 
without revealing the discoveries they had made around Gold Bluff.” During 
the long days of their struggle over the mountains and the difficulties with 
the Indians, Ehernberg’s Klamath party had heard nothing of du Bertrand 
and the life boat which had left Rocky Point and the Cameo. It was feared 
that they had been lost at sea. The Ehernberg party was interested in estab- 
lishing a city at the mouth of the river they supposed to be the Trinity, but 
which was really the Klamath. A boat was needed. More men were necessary, 
it was felt, if they were going to explore the’ river inland. Friends were 
hunted up. The five men told their secret and let these friends into a share 
of the speculation. A sea party got off in a boat at night; they went secretly 
so as to keep the crowd of interlopers from following. A land party started 
at the same time. They got to the river April 16, 1850. Three days later 
they made soundings at the mouth of the river and found twenty feet of 
water at low tide. The men were satisfied with the harbor, the river, the 
city site, and the outlook for gold. 


Ehernberg surveyed the claims of the men in the party. He also laid 
out the streets and lots of Klamath City; liberal reservations were made for 
schoolhouses, public buildings, and public squares. As the preemption law 
required cultivation, the men began to farm the clean sandy soil; a very 
small portion of each tract was worked; log houses were built. Many of 
the men were content to live in tents. 


On the Twenty-fourth of April, du Bertrand arrived alone. His clothes 
were torn and ragged. His boat had been upset in a gale and his four 
companions had drowned in the wild seas. The next day John Winchester 
arrived from Trinidad with a party of men; they were eager to get in on 
this new discovery; there seemed to be money to be made at this new city. 
A month later in May, the brig Sierra Nevada came in with supplies and 
twenty passengers. The brig came in without a pilot. Captain Edward didn’t 
bother to sound the channel, but crossed the bar where the breakers ran 
highest. The Sierra Nevada came over the bar like a race horse; unfortun- 
ately she lost her deck boat as a very high sea was running. However, a few 
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days previously the brig Laura Virginia had crossed the bar and anchored 
safely inside the harbor; she was probably the first vessel to drop anchor 
inside the bar. 
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On the fifteenth of May a party started 
out from Klamath City. They left in three canoes, exploring the river, 
intending to go as far as the river was navigable for steamboats; they were 
going to found a town at this head. The party was gone only three days 
and returned with one man lost. Their arms and provisions were gone; 
one man had been drowned; they reported that the Indians had been hostile 
and had upset their canoes and plundered the cargoes. 

The promotional and intolerant aspect of the development of this first 
town is well illustrated in the attitudes expressed by early writers. “But 
Klamath City could never attain the metropolitan greatness to which it 
aspired without tributary towns on the river. Free access to the mines was 
necessary. It would not do to let the Indians have their own way! No. 
sacrifice was to be spared! No danger was to be shunned! Nothing was to 
stand in the way of Klamath City!” 

A land party was sent out to explore the river. They found their journey 
difficult through the country near the mouth of the Klamath where brush 
and timber covered the slopes of the rugged hills. They finally succeeded 
in reaching the mouth of the Trinity after eight days of hard travel. This 
was fifty miles above Klamath City; the return trip by water took only 
two days. Another party soon afterward went up the river in boats on a 
punitive expedition, seeking the Indians who had plundered the first party 
according to the claim. The stolen property was recovered. 

The people of Klamath City were not idle during the long days of the 
summer. They built twenty houses. The frames of these houses came ready 
to be put together on the site; they were shipped in by schooner. As a place 
of protection against the Indians, an iron house was brought in and set up 
in town. Gardens were laid out by the men; farm plots were cleared and 
planted. Arrangements were made to have ocean steamers enter the port 
from the coastwise runs between San Francisco and the Columbia River area. 
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The Pacific Daily News of San Fran- 
cisco, October 16, 1850, carried this advertisement about the growing city 
in the lower Klamath country: 


THE TOWN OF KLAMATH 

“On the Klamath river .. . the only direct and the cheapest 
route to the Klamath and Salmon river mines . . . has been 
surveyed and laid out, being situated about three miles from 
the entrance of the river into the Pacific in latitude 41 degrees 
33 minutes north. About 250 miles from San Francisco and 
is destined speedily to become one of the most flourishing 
towns in California as premised from the following facts, 
to wit: 

“The Klamath river affords a safe and excellent harbor and 
at all times capable of ingress and egress to the heaviest ship- 
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ping and is navigable for steamers from the Town to the 
mines, distant about 50 to 75 miles. The river abounds with 
the finest salmon, the valleys with deer and elk, the forests 
with a noble growth of pine and redwood fit for piles, spars, 
or lumber. While the mines on the Klamath and its tributaries, 
among which are the Salmon, Shasta, and Ross rivers, are, 
as it is confidentially believed, paying better than any other 
mines in California, as during the past season they have 
averaged not less than one ounce of gold per day to a man, 
while multitudes of the more industrious class have made two 
or three ounces a day. The climate is one of the finest and 
most healthy that California affords. 

“Therefore, to the Merchant, the Miner, Mechanic, and Capi- 
talist, it may be truly be said, here is presented a field for 
the investment of labor and capital not surpassed by any other 
in California. 


“Vessels are now running from San Francisco to the River, 
and a line of steamers will soon be put on the route .. . also 
a steamboat to ply between Klamath and the mines. 
“A map of the town and river can be seen at Messrs. 
Schultz & Palmers, foot of Jackson Street; at Bullett & 
Patricks, corner of Jackson and Sansome Streets; and Wortk 
ington, Beale & Buntings.” 
8 
A random selection of newsclippings 
and letters and advertisements will provide some insight and feeling about 
the growth of this new city at the mouth of the Klamath: 


Pacific Daily News, San Francisco, May 21, 1850: 


"We have been informed that the proprietors of the new town 
at the mouth of the Trinity design pursuing a very liberal 
course of policy to those who wish to embark in the mercantile 
and other business transactions at that place. They design, 
we believe, to give to actual residents, lots in good location 
for their business. Those who contemplate going there will 
do well to avail themselves of this generous offer made by 
the enterprising proprietors. Several vessels are now up for 
that port, among which are the Mathew Vasar, Captain Coffin; 
and the Sierra. Nevada, Captain L. B. Edwards.” 
Pacific Daily News, Klamath City, December 21, 1850: 

A letter to the newspaper from a writer living in Klamath City was 
published; the letter was datelined October 28. The writer says: “. . . the 
above ... a physician, expresses great confidence in the success of the 
new town... so much that he has sent for his baggage and various necessary 
articles, intending to remain at that point.” 

“The river will surely attract trade and travel to the mines. It is 
navigable for steamboats some sixty or eighty miles, almost to the very 
heart of the mining region.” 
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Various newspapers carried repeated advertisements all through the fall 
months. Ehernberg’s name can be seen prominently in the papers; he was 
the man who led the first overland party from the Cameo into the region. 
He had taken up a large claim and was in business. 


MYERS & EHERNBERG 
REAL Estate 
AGENTS AND SURVEYORS 
“ . . for towns of Trinidad, 
Klamath, and Trinity County generally. 
OFFICES 
“In Klamath City, corner of 
Forest & Francis streets. In Trinidad, corner of 
Whiting & Edward streets.” 
Pacific Daily News, January 7, 1851: 
“A fortune will be quickly realized by the first light draught 
steamboats that are put on the Klamath river, and by the 
way, I am informed a stern-wheel boat will be necessary as the 
current of that river is quite rapid in some places.” 
Pacific Daily News, Klamath City, January 17, 1851: 
“Editor, the News: 
“T embrace the opportunity of sending you a few lines by 
the Odd Fellow bound down to San Francisco. You will 
regret to hear the loss of the Tarquin, which, however, might 
at that time have come in with the greatest ease had they kept 
the channel and the wind not failed them. The Chesapeake, 
however, would have experienced more difficulty in attempting 
an entrance, which | will endeavor to explain how. 
“You will recollect that there is a sand beach stretching from 
the south shore to the mouth of the river . . . well, another 
point or bar has formed outside of this one from the north 
shore, long enough to crowd the outlet into the form of a long 
letter S and apparently to close up the entrance, which, how- 
ever, was still some seventy yards wide and very deep, as a 
river at least as large as the Sacramento cannot be stopped 
up by a sand bar. 
“It may be pushed on one side during the season of storm 
and swells, for short periods, but as for closing up entirely, 
it is ridiculous. Yesterday the outside bar began to break 
through in the right place, that is, straight out, and probably 
in two or three days we will have a good entrance. Other 
storms, however, may create other changes. 
“Vessels should be careful in attempting an entrance to the 
river, at least until spring when they will be sure to find a good 
and easy entrance, as good as any on this coast, and generally 
with a fair wind to come in with. 
“Some 20 or 30 houses and stores are now going up here and 
things look quite businesslike. Dr. G. has built a large boat 
with which he will soon start up the river to the Salmon river 
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mines, carrying some 4000 pounds of provisions, from which 
he will probably realize a handsome speculation. 

“We believe that Klamath is THE place yet, and as soon as 
we get the channel straightened near the mouth, so as to give 
the water a direct outlet, we shall have free entrance both 

~ winter and summer. 

‘All of the bottom lands and the islands at the mouth of the 
river are now under water, while we are high and dry some 
fifteen feet above. 


“Tt is absolutely necessary that we have a small light-draught 
steamer here to ply from the Klamath up to the mines and 

~~ back, and we are now preparing to have a suitable boat put 
on the route early in the spring.” 


Walter Van Dyke writes about the early days of Klamath and some 
recollections of the early years of northern California and Oregon in articles 
published in the Overland Monthly about 1891. His manuscript was written 
in 1878, and in it he tells about the wreck of the Tarquin at the mouth of 
the Klamath. 


“In the fall of 1850 I went up the coast with some friends, designing 
to go to the mouth of the Klamath where a place was being started to trade 
with the mines of the Trinity and Klamath . . . just then exciting interest. 


‘“‘The company we were with chartered the Tarquin to go into the mouth 
of the Klamath from here, and in making the attempt we got wrecked. We 
stuck on a spit and there was a pretty heavy sea, but before the vessel went 
to pieces, the tide ran out and left the vessel on the spit, and with the aid 
of Indians wading in the surf, and taking hold of hands, we managed to 
get a rope to shore which they fastened to the rocks, and by the assistance 
of some white men, who were stopping there, having been left there by the 
town speculators who had been there in the summer, we got ashore.” 


Pacific Daily News, Trinidad, February 19, 1851: 


A correspondent from Trinidad recorded the prices of food on sale in 
that city. It is interesting to note the wide range of prices on separate items: 


Flour » cece se +.» -$12.00/hundred pounds 
Pork yi nike bale sss eae OOy-barrel 
Beetgk diteasda sede tet deel oO0/barrel 
Sugar My. baw hatgviina dPet ets .25/pound 
Coffee Ahi ny He asap .40/pound 
Botatoes ie ih da uae ce .12/pound 
PLAT ee he oie i ac 6 aN .30/pound 
IBGanSshhs bisa seer .12/pound 
Butter Ufa rhaarr many .65/pound 
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From the Overland Monthly, August 
1868, J. S. Hittell writes about the rise and decline of the city on the 
Klamath. New diggings had been discovered along the Klamath and the 
Trinity. Communication was established with the mining camps around 
Weaverville. A town at the head of navigation was also laid out. 


Bay pole 


“  . Confidence in the new city (of Klamath) ran high, parties were 
sent out which discovered new diggings. . . . Despite their enthusiasm, the 
trade they expected did not come immediately from the mines. The ascent 
of the river proved difficult, the Indians were troublesome, and there were 
no good trails over the mountains between Weaverville and the head of 
navigation. Gold seekers did not meet with the success they had anticipated, 
and left for other localities. 


“But Klamath City received its death blow from an unexpected source. 
Despite confidence of its promoters regarding their harbor, the river bar 
proved too dangerous to be crossed in safety by large vessels; traders were 
unable to bring their wares in by sea. Hopes were entertained that the 
Federal Government might be induced to appropriate $30,000 for the 
improvement of the harbor, but they could not afford to wait for the action 
of Congress. 


“Finally the new city was abandoned before it was a year old, having 
cost many thousands of dollars and the lives of twenty-nine white men, 
who were drowned or killed by Indians. Explorers left for other diggings 
and rivers. The stores and houses were taken down and carried away. The 
iron house was shipped back to San Francisco. In a few months the site 
of the prospective city was overgrown with fireweed and brambles. The 
air was quiet with the same primeval solitude that had been over the river 
and the flat land when the first white explorers came. Doubtless the Indians 
were happy to have the river to themselves once more and to be able to fish 
and hunt and canoe without fear of attack by the white men. 


“Today there is not a vestige of the town to be seen. There is not a 
single visible testimonial of the busy and exciting scenes that once were 
here. Such is the brief and unfortunate history of Klamath City: the beauti- 
ful metropolis with its projected parks, boulevards, and institutions of 
learning became again a mountain wild.” 
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During the rise of Klamath City and 
while it was making efforts to become the seaport town for the mines of the 
Trinity country, other towns and camps were setting up centers of supply 
for the miners. Scottsburg on the Umpqua later became one of the sources 
of supply for the mines of southern Oregon and the Trinity river country. 
The decline of the city at the mouth of the Klamath can be shown by the 
announcements carried in various newspapers. 
Alta California, April 22, 1850: 

In the announcement of a land route to the Trinity diggings, the editor 
remarks, “We have received the following letter through a source which 
entitles it to credit:” 


Sonoma, April 17, 1850. 

To the Editor of Alta California: 
“We wish to inform the public of San Francisco that we have 
had returns from Trinity and that the route by land from here 
is now open, time of travel . .. four days by wagon; two or 
three days by horses. There will leave this town on Thurs- 
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day, April 25, for the Trinity diggings, seven wagons and 
teams will run regularly once a week leaving Thursdays. 
Persons going to the Trinity mines will find this the best 
route.” 

“Yours, etc., 

Many Citizens.” 


Pacific Daily News, February 13, 1851: 


“Nathan Harry from Klamath near the line between California 
and Oregon, called on us and exhibited some beautiful speci- 
mens of gold. Mr. Harry represented the country (around 
Klamath) to be well calculated for grazing and some small 
valleys for good agricultural land. He says that it is about 
two hundred miles from the Umpqua Valley and the road is 
easily traveled with pack mules, but inaccessible with wagons. 
He thinks that the best and most feasible place to get supplies 
is from this part of Oregon.” 


Trinidad had been founded and flourished. Klamath City had had a 
period of rapid growth and raw expansion before its final decline. But 
along the coast midway between these two mining outposts there had been 
made a discovery of gold early in the days of exploration. The Ehernberg 
party from the Cameo had made some claims to land; the gold discovery 
had been kept secret for some six months. Walter Van Dyke recorded his 
experiences when the Tarquin went aground and was battered by the sea 
at the mouth of the Klamath; he has also written an account of the gold 


rush and the early operations around Gold Bluffs. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


LULU RUSH TU THE BLUFFS 
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HE VAN DYKE manuscript continues: 
*, . . A few of us went down to Gold Bluffs between the mouth of the 
Klamath and Trinidad. The bluff commences eight or ten miles below the 
mouth of the river and runs five or six miles further south. The ocean surf 
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beats against it and the bluff averages in height from three to five hundred 
feet, and where the ravines come in it is lower, and that is where the gold 
is washed out. . . . The whole bluff has the appearance of having been a 
river formation, and it is supposed that the Klamath river once ran to the 
ocean across the bluff. It is the general impression that it is a river bed 
formation. 

“We formed a company for working Gold Bluff and some of our party 
made discoveries. The gold was free gold right in the black sand. Tons of 
black sand would fall down from the bluff and the ocean would roll it over 
and over, and when the tide was low, the men would go and gather up the 
sand. Various people brought samples of this black sand down to San 
Francisco and represented that it was a specimen of the beach sand. Our 
company built buildings for amalgamating the ore and we made considerable 
money.” 
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In May 1850, B. Nordheimer, J. H. 
Stinchfield, Charles D. Moore, and a number of other men were going along 
the shore from Trinidad toward the new city of Klamath. They observed 
gold in the sand on the ocean beach. They passed on and made no attempt 
to work the seashore deposit. 


In the fall, J. H. Maxwell and Mr. Richardson went to the bluff and 


began operations. They soon found that gold was visible only occasionally 


~ in the heavy black sand. 


The bluff is several miles long and four hundred feet high; it runs close 
to the water and there is only a slight shelf of beach. In times of storm 
at high tide the surf beats against the bluff and washes down the quartz 
that partially composes it. The fine grains of gold that become mixed with 
sand are sometimes brought to the surface by action of the water and 
sometimes buried out of sight. 


Maxwell and Richardson watched their opportunity, and when the 
glistening particles appeared on top of the sand, they filled buckskin bags 
with the mixture of sand and gold and carried them back up the bluff to 
be worked at their leisure. The gold was so fine and the sand so coarse 
and heavy, they could only save a small percentage of the gold. 


News reached San Francisco of the wonderful beach of gold and a 
company was formed. Nineteen prospectors, it was reported, had found 
the ocean shore composed of black or gray sand for some miles south of 
the Klamath. The sand was so thickly mixed with fine particles of gold 
that it was worth from one to ten dollars a pound. 

Pacific Daily News, January 1851: 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS! 

““_ . is the supposed sum that every individual can make in a 
very short time at Gold Bluffs; whether it be true or not appears 
at this time to be a matter of some doubt. 

“The existence of the gold at the bluff is not for a moment ques- 
tioned; but whether it exists in the large quantities spoken of 
remains to be proven; and in order to be informed of the true 
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value of said bluffs, a number of gentlemen have resolved them- 
selves into a company and have purchased the clipper bark 
Chester. They have placed aboard her a full three months’ supply 
of provisions with a large supply of building materials and 
bedding for the use of the company during their stay there. The 
stores and all of the materials belong to the passengers, each 
one of which will be a member of the company. Every passenger 
will also have’ the privilege of taking a reasonable amount of 
freight free. 
“The vessel which is.of light draft of water is to convey the com- 
pany to the NEAREST POSSIBLE POINT to the bluffs, there to 
remain until the company have sufficient time to examine the 
bluffs for themselves and if found satisfactory, the provisions 
and materials to be landed for them free, and if found not satis- 
factory and they should wish to return, either all or any of them, 
then the vessel to bring them back to San Francisco free of 
charge.” | es shy ae 
Shares in this new company were to be sold for seventy-five dollars. Pro- 
visions would be supplied for three months and passengers were to be given 
free passage back to San Francisco. Including all the provisions and supplies. 
the expense was guaranteed not to be more than any other line was charging. 
“Call and examine for yourself at the Secretary’s office where 
a few shares can be had and where every information will be 
given. st i a a, a tee 
“Edward Cole, Secretary, : 
Office No. 10, Central Wharf, Lower block.” 
Pacific Daily News, January 14, 1851: 
| The gold rush to the newly opened mining area of Gold Bluffs continued 
to pick up excitement. An antazing number of vessels headed up the coast from 
San Francisco. Advertisements in only one issue of one paper make it quite 
clear that the gold fever had been turned into a commercial enterprise. 
, NEEFUS & TICHNENOR 
» Schooner Fayaway at 
Captain Mark H. I eeds 
| Passage $30.00 | 
W. H. Hall & CO. 
GOLD BLUFFS! 
Ser Queen 
~ Shares $100° 
GOLD BLUFF via TRINIDAD BAY 
Schooner Jowa, 
Murray, & Spinney 


FOR GOLD BLUFF & UMPQUA RIVER 
Clipper-built brig Salvadoi 
~~ M. Rudsdale & A. O. Gay 


» = 23 — 


FOR TRINIDAD & GOLD BLUFFS 


Baltimore Clipper, Schooner lowa 


HO! FOR GOLD BLUFFS! 
Clipper-built Schooner General Morgan 
Baker, Master, Alex P. Kinman 


FIRST VESSEL FOR GOLD BLUFFS! 
The Eagle, a No. 1... New Bedford built Schooner 
Gibbs & Co. 


GOLD BLUFFS & KLAMATH MINES 
Schooner Odd Fellow 
John Gray Jr. 


“At request of the stockholders 
the Julia Helen has been purchased 
instead of the Sea Queen. 

Few shares left.” 


W. H. Hall & Co. 


KLAMATH ... GOLD BLUFFS 
“Books will be open this day, Friday, 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., at Kendig 
Wainwright & Co. for the sale of 

a limited amount of stock of the 
Pacific Mining Company, by order of 
the Board of Directors, 


“John A. Collins, Secretary.” 


The Alta California, January 9, 1851: 


The steamer Chesapeake arrived off Gold Bluffs on December 23, 1850. 
A company had been organized and the vessel had been chartered to explore 
the bluffs and the shoreline. A boat sent out the next morning after the arrival 
was broken up in the surf; the men reached the black sand beach and safety. 
The men aboard ship did not want to reach land in such a damp and dangerous 
manner and so they had the Chesapeake sail for the mouth of the Klamath. The 
seas were high and the ship could not cross the bar. The company returned to 
Trinidad. The Chesapeake ran south down the coast to San Francisco to 
report the success of the expedition. The party of men got pack mules from 
J. C. Campbell and started out on foot up the coast toward the bluffs. The 
article in the Alta California was headlined, A NEW ELDORADO; it gave an 
account of the Pacific Mining Company expedition undertaken by the Steamer 
Chesapeake: 
“We have all along been prepared to hear marvelous accounts of 
discoveries of gold. That it would be as abundant as lead seemed 
not altogether improbable and we have looked forward to a time 
when a man would give a cart load of the precious metal in 
exchange for a barrel of wheat. But there is nothing left for 
credulity now. The world has never heard of such wealth as lies 
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on the shores of the Pacific. 

“Tt is well known that the Steamer Chesapeake with about thirty 
adventurers, left this port on the Twenty-first for Klamath, and 
in yesterday’s paper we gave some account of their progress. 
“Scarcely was our paper issued when the Chesapeake came into 
port bringing back five or six prospectors, General John Wilson 
and John C. Collins Esq. among the number. 

“A meeting of the stockholders was called to hear the result of 
the expedition. Twenty-seven miles beyond Trinidad there is a 
beach several miles in extent, bounded by high bluffs. The sands 
of this beach are mixed with gold to an extent almost beyond 
belief. The sands are of two kinds—a fine black sand and a gray 
sand. The gray sand can be separated very easily—the gold is 
mixed with the black sand in proportion from ten cents to ten 
dollars a pound. 


“At times when the surf is high, gold is not easily discovered, 
but in the spring of the year, after a succession of calms, the 
entire beach is covered with bright yellow gold. 


“Mr. Collins, Secretary of the Pacific Mining Company, meas- 
ured a patch of gold and sand and estimated it will give each 
member of the company the snug little sum of $43,000,000. This 
estimate is formed upon a calculation that the sand holds out to 
be one-tenth as rich as observation warrants them in supposing. 
“The Pacific Mining Company found some nineteen men at these 
diggings. The men had no disposition to dig gold as it was 
already for them whenever they felt disposed to take it. Besides 
such is the character of the roads that they cannot take away 
more than seventy-five to one hundred pounds apiece . . . an 
amount too trifling for their consideration. They had erected a 
comfortable log cabin and designed watching this claim ’till 
spring and then take a shipload of the gold and travel to some 
country where the metal was not so abundant. 


“Mr. Collins saw a man who had accumulated 50,000 pounds 
or 50,000 tons—he did not recollect which—of the richest kind 
of black sand. 
“General Wilson says that thousands of men cannot exhaust this 
gold in thousands of years, and he gives all who doubt his state- 
ments the liberty of going and ascertaining these facts. 
“The Company will send up a hundred additional laborers as 
speedily as possible. They also plan to purchase a steamer and 
run her up to Gold Bluffs. Sixty men are now at the scene of 
operations. We await with anxiety further reports. Numerous 
specimens of the sand and gold were exhibited to the stock- 
holders last evening.” 
Mr. Collins apparently was a resourceful promoter. For in addition to 
getting this long article printed in the Alta California newspaper, he published 
two affidavits he had secured while looking over the gold-bearing sand at the 
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bluffs. One was signed by M. C. Thompson and C. W. Kinsey, the other by 
Edwin A. Rowe; both of the affidavits were attested to by L. B. Gilkey, Justice 
of the Peace of Trinity County. The affidavits mentioned the nature and rich- 
ness of the Gold Bluffs beach gold-bearing sand. Mr. Collins saw to it that 
the information got wide distribution among the miners and interested people 
of various towns. 

The next day shares demanded a premium. On the 18th the Steamer 
Chesapeake and the General Warren sailed for Gold Bluffs. A few days later 
the bark Chester put to sea, bound for the gold country. A great many com- 
panies were formed and vessels were chartered to take the men to the beach 
mines where the gold was mixed free with the black sand. 

Hundreds of miners and speculators reached Trinidad from San Francisco 
and other populated areas, but they were met with the news that the free gold 
could not be separated from the black sand and that it was a waste of time and 
money to attempt it. Still, many men went on to the bluffs to be convinced by 
experience. Many of the disillusioned prospectors left the Gold Bluffs and 
pushed north to the Klamath and Salmon River mines. 

It is reported that all efforts to work the beach near the bluffs on an extensive 
scale failed. The work was abandoned. Every year, however, a few men have 
worked there at the favorable season. Some have been able to make good wages, 
but the ideas of making millions upon millions have dwindled. John Chapman 
was one of the fortunate ones and he operated successfully at Gold Bluffs for 
a number of years. 

Many of the men who made their way up along the coast to the mining 
country of the lower Klamath wrote personal narratives of their experiences. 
Thomas Gihon gives us a graphic account of the business of mining and the 
dangers of prospecting. His account was published in the Overland Monthly, 
December 1891; it is about the early days of Klamath City and Gold Bluffs. 
No further information is available concerning Thomas Gihon; his narrative, 
however, tells much about him. 


GUA ACP ST eae 


AN INCIDENT UF THE 
GULU BLUFFS EXCITEMENT 


66 


e.te'e HEN I landed in San Francisco in Janu- 
ary 1850, after a six-months voyage around the Horn, the first acquaintance I 
met was Mr. Fred Kohler, afterwards Chief of the Fire Department. He had 
a jewelry store in a low one-story building on Clay Street. In the rear of this 
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store was a large shed where Mr. Kohler and David Broderick conducted what 
was known as the Miner’s Mint where they coined gold dust into five and ten 
dollar pieces. 


“T had known Mr. Kohler in New York City, so I stopped in to see him at 
once. He seemed delighted to see me and invited me to swing my hammock in 
the Mint. This was luck, as lodgings were scarce and many people were living 
in tents. I had not been there long . . . before I met Jack Tillman. (He was 
working for Kohler, making sixteen dollars a day; but he expected to strike 
it rich in the mines. ) 


“The business of the Mint brought together many miners, and the air was 
full of exciting stories of rich discoveries. One of the most enticing reports 
was about the forks of the Klamath and Trinity Rivers. Jack became quite 
excited over the stories. We talked it over and determined to try our luck at 
the forks. The way to get there was the question, as the Indians were proving 
troublesome. An old-fashioned bark named Hector, Captain Kemp, Master, 
was moored astern of the old Niantic, then used as a store-ship. The Hector 
was up for Trinidad and the fare, | think, was sixty dollars in a cabin. 


“«.. The bark sailed about the middle of March. We went rapidly down 
the bay on ebb tide; we were met by a strong headwind which lasted throughout 
the voyage and we made little headway. For about three weeks we kept on 
this way; finally the provisions began to give out. The Captain ran up seven or 
eight miles from shore, but couldn’t see anything that looked like Trinidad; 
so he decided to put about and return to San Francisco. 


(Later the Captain decided they were too far north; so they put about and 
ran before the wind; it was not long before they came to Trinidad Bay.) 


“We had scarcely landed until we were notified by Doctor Clapp that the 
place was all preempted, but that we might remain if we wished; so we pitched 
our tent and went to take in the town which seemed to consist of about a dozen 
tents.” 


The party Thomas Gihon was with split up and he joined a group of twelve 
men who were going to back-pack into the Trinity gold fields. Mule packing 
was a dollar a pound and they found it too expensive. They prepared pack 
sacks from large grain sacks; sewed up the open end, made an opening in the 
center for the head, then threw the load over both shoulders. One man, a 
New Zealander, had blankets, tools, arms, and provisions; over this load he 
toted a hundred-pound sack of flour. The first day the party made only ten 
miles with the heavy packs. They camped for the night on a bluff overlooking 
the ocean. 


“. . In the morning we found some things missing. We talked it over; 
then several of us started to hunt the thieves. We found a trail leading to the 
beach which we followed until we came to a group of miserable huts. My 
companions began firing their guns at the huts: the occupants had apparently 
been asleep, for they ran out and scattered in all directions. Some of the party 
went into the huts and found the stolen articles and also about a dozen hatchets 
which they had no doubt taken from Trinidad. The whites began firing again 
on the Indians. I protested against this cowardly and wanton murder of the 
poor naked savages, but I know several were killed. One poor Indian had run 
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and hid among the rocks, but he peeped out to see what was going-on and one 
of our men shot him. In another case | jumped and caught the hammer ofa 
gun on my finger in order to save an Indian’s life. This was very early in the 
morning. It seemed a dreadful way to begin a journey.” 

Thomas Gihon relates how he did not enjoy the company of the men much 
after the killings. They met another party of miners late in the day. Gihon 
asked to join this new group and was accepted. He met a Mr. Gray. The next 
day his new party made the Klamath. 


“T cannot describe my feeling as we came upon this stream. We rounded 
a bluff . . . a sheet of silver... . flowing swiftly . . . thick woods grew down 
from the highlands to the water’s edge . . . an Indian gliding along in his canoe. 
This was Sunday and there seemed to be a Sabbath stillness; no sound could 
be heard except the occasional wail of some wild animal. It did seem like 
intruding on forbidden ground. 


“The river seemed alive with salmon and seal... . yet here in this hidden 
place was going on that interminable war . . . the struggle for existence. A 
seal would dive and presently appear with a salmon in his mouth, which he 
would thrash upon the water, breaking it to pieces. Then a cloud of gulls would 
swoop down upon him and seize the pieces, so that, though surrounded with 
plenty, he had to fight for the little he got, like common humanity. 


“We must have been the first white men that ever stood on that bank .. . 
yet oddly enough another pioneer party was arriving there simultaneously 
with us and on the same errand, though from San Francisco, not Trinidad.” 


The schooner Laura Virginia, under Captain Ottinger, had just come to 
anchor on the north side. Thomas Gihon and his party were met by a boat 
from the schooner and invited aboard. There he met his friend from San 
Francisco, Jack Tillman. The Laura Virginia had a large party on board who 
intended to take up all the sites that would be available for portage to the 
northern mines. 


Gihon spent the night aboard; in the morning he met Mr. Charles B. Young, 
one of the early bankers. Mr. Young wanted Gihon to join his. party. They 
were going ashore to take up a town site on the south bank of the Klamath. 
Gihon was to get a hundred dollars a month and provisions; he was to remain 
until the schooner came back. After he accepted, he was introduced to Mr. 
Kellogg, who was to be his companion. The two of them were to go ashore. 

“Tt was not long before a boat was loaded with tools and provisions. The 
Captain and some of the crew came ashore and put up for us a log and brush 
house in the woods about a hundred feet from the river bank, which was about 
ten feet above the water. The house was built by selecting a large tree which 
supported the ridge pole; against this were placed logs in a slanting position. 
These were covered with brush and the front was protected by a wicker door 
which was to be closed at night. On the trunk of the tree at the back of the hut 
were hung all of our arms and tools; the trunk looked like a hardware shop. 
After finishing this hut, the Captain and the others bade us goodbye, and I 
do not think any of us felt very cheerful as the ship departed.” 


Kellogg and Gihon were alone among the Indians. A party visited them 
later in the day. They were splendid looking men; fine faces, long black hair 
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falling down their backs, well developed bodies, and they were all nude. They 
made a break as if to enter the cabin; Kellogg stopped them by standing in 
the door; they tried several times. The display of arms and tools on the tree 
seeemed to attract them. They left, but seemed to express more than ordinary 
friendship. Kellogg and Gihon were fatigued; they slept soundly. In the morn- 
ing there was a large empty space on the tree trunk. 


“Those fellows had actually entered our cabin, crawled over us and stolen 
two of our axes and other tools, without awakening us. We had not thought 
of being on the lookout; we felt safe here. | was sorry to have the axes gone, 
for we had expected to clear away the forest. But I now for the first time 
realized our position . . . alone among savages . . . for the schooner left that 
morning. I was most fortunate in my companion, however. Mr. Kellogg was 
a kind, well-informed gentleman. So we set about making the best of our 
situation. 


They had one axe left; so after breakfast Kellogg mapped out work by 
selecting the biggest tree for Gihon to chop. After hacking five minutes, Gihon 
would be visited by Kellogg coming around to see how his work was coming. 


Kellogg and Gihon talked about Swedenborg and the more friendly Indians 
came around, so that their time passed pleasantly. The Indians brought their 
wives and children and spent a good deal of time with the adventurers. The 
Indians seemed to be a fine class of people: small, but physically perfect, they 
lived a fine life with plenty of exercise and food to eat. The men were naked, 
but the women wore bead aprons and were very modest. These families were 
social and pleasant; Gihon remarks, “they almost seemed as if they were 
civilized.” 

The two companions picked up a little of the Indian language and the 
‘4ndians learned a few words of English. But Gihon thought they could have 
‘gotten along without any lauguage. “The Indians were so wonderfully vivid 
and expressive with signs . .. you can get into communication right away.” 

The family visits began to drop off. The friendliness was too good to last. 
Strange Indians began to come to the clearing. Kellogg and Gihon began to 
feel very uncomfortable. The Gihon narrative continues: 


“. (The strange Indians) would elide close to the bank in canoes, not 
making the least noise, and in an instant half a dozen would appear before us 
as though they had risen from the earth. Fortunately for me, Mr. Kellogg 
was a very cool and brave man . . . on such occasions he would sit right in the 
door and they would come and peer over him and try to get into the house. 


“They had by this time stolen nearly everything we had. It was very evident 
that they intended to take us by surprise, for they séemed to have an irresistible 
desire to get what we had left. Mr. Kellogg had a Colt repeating rifle and | 
had a smooth-bore rifle, which were all the arms we had. So as soon as these 
suspicious Indians made their appearance, Mr. Kellogg, not wishing to show 
the least suspicion of alarm, would throw his cloak over his shoulder, conceal 
a hammer under it and await events. Meanwhile I would take the repeating 
rifle and retire about sixty feet to have them covered in case of attack. 

“Qn one occasion as Kellogg sat on guard in this way, one ugly devil stood 
over him with a long knife in his hand. Kellogg looked him square in the eye, 
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for he knew the Indian meant mischief. I had him already covered, awaiting 
a signal. But Kellogg seized him by the arm and in a cool and determined 
manner, led him to his canoe and told him to leave; which he did, followed 
by the others whom I had no trouble in starting. I mention this as a singular 
instance of coolness and nerve; I am satisfied that had Kellogg shown the 
least fear, he would have been killed.” 


Now and again an [Indian in the role of a friend would drop in on the two 
men and tell them that their throats were going to be cut the next evening. 
Kellogg and Gihon began to wonder as each evening the sun went out of sight 
whether they would be alive at dawn. They needed sleep. The constant nerve 
strain was beginning to tell on them. They guarded the one axe they had left 
with special care. 


The axe was placed in a conspicuous place. One man tried to keep his eye 
on it at all times. The men were able to watch it continually; they stopped the 
Indians several times in the act of stealing the axe. One day six Indians sud- 
denly appeared. There was no warning. The Indians threw them off their 
guard. They seemed in unusually high spirits and were jumping around in 
fine style. Kellogg and Gihon pretended to share their high feelings. Just as 
the Indians were about to leave, two of them went up to Kellogg and put their 
arms affectionately around his shoulders. Two other braves advanced on 
Gihon. He repelled them. The remaining two braves walked quickly down 
to the canoe while Kellogg and Gihon were distracted by the four Indians. 
Suddenly all six of them disappeared. Gihon and Kellogg thought instantly 
of their axe. It was gone. 


Gihon writes, “We had a canoe which they were eternally trying to steal. 
Finally we concluded to take turns standing watch which was a great nervous 
strain. The Indians were now getting so bold and we were so worn out that 
we concluded to leave. About a half mile between us and the beach, a party 
of five or six whites had taken up a location and built a log house on the bank 
of the river. They told us that the Indians had terribly harrassed them and 
stolen nearly everything. At their request we joined them. One of the men 
was a Mr. Arthur. They were holding claims for some men until their return 
from San Francisco. 


“The situation went from bad to worse. We felt this life could not continue, 
as every night we expected the house to be set afire. If the Indians had been 
more experienced with white people they would have used us up. But they 
had no idea of how much power we might have in reserve. They were afraid 
of our guns and thought there was something supernatural about us and no 
one knew what we might do.” 


The days went by slowly. One morning Kellogg and Gihon saw a party 
of four men coming along the river. The leader of the party was Mr. Ehern- 
berg. He was “a small wiry man, a surveyor by profession. He had traded 
and lived among the Indians a great deal and was very daring among them.” 
Ehernberg wanted either Kellogg or Gihon to go to Trinidad with his party. 
Kellogg was anxious to get some letters, so he let Gihon go. 


“There were six of us: Gray, Hoyt, Ehernberg, myself, and two other men. 
Mr. Ehernberg must have heard that there were some whites on the Klamath 
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and he had come up from Gold Bluffs for some men to strengthen his party 
as he expected trouble at Redwood Creek.” (Orick.) 


After a trip of about fifty miles, the small party reached Trinidad. Ehern- 
berg’s news of gold at the bluffs caused a lot of excitement in the small camp. 
A party was made up and left soon after Gihon’s arrival; they were going for 
the bluffs to stake out claims. Gihon and Hoyt had had no rest, but Ehernberg 
wanted them to make a rush trip to the bluffs in order to stake out claims before 
the Trinidad party got there. 


Hoyt agreed to go and so Gihon accompanied him. At Redwood Creek 
they met the Indians. They finally got across the creek, although the Indians 
tried to upset the boat. “An Indian tried to seize my rifle. | had to run for 
shelter. Hoyt fell and wanted me to go on. I finally got him to make another 
attempt to get away. Hoyt and I were both shot by arrows. It was now getting 
dark, so we had some protection. At last we found a brushy shelter. Some 
of our friends found us there and dressed our wounds. Major Rowe took a 
couple of stitches in my head with a packing needle and twine. Others made 
a breastwork of drift logs and sent to Trinidad for reinforcements. In the 
night two of the Indians who had been captured had escaped. We held a 
council and decided for the safety of travelers in the future that the three 
remaining Indians must be shot. 


“This is the way it was carried out. An Indian was led down to the edge 
of the surf. He was placed with his back to the ocean. There he stood straight 
and still and cool until a volley riddled his body. He sank and was borne off 
by the undertow. The other two looked on without emotion. As their turns 
came, they walked silently forward. They faced about without quivering, 
looking at the rifles, each met his fate. 


“Dr, Anderson removed the stitches from my head and told me I must not 
be moved. But I wanted to return to Trinidad, so they put me on the back 
of a mule and I rode into Trinidad. Mr. Mathews let us have his little house. 
No one could have received more kindness and human sympathy than I did. 
I was the first victim of Indian troubles and everybody was interested in me. 
The Indians used to come in and see me and looked at my wounds with awe 
and interest. 


“As I thought the matter over, then and now, some things became clear 
to me. The friendliness of the Klamath Indians turning to hostility as if they 
had heard something evil. The unusual excitement at Redwood Creek when 
Hoyt and | were seen coming. The single armed man keeping by me with the 
hatchet. All of these things pointed to me. I have had no doubt that I was 
recognized on the Klamath as one of the members of the party which had taken 
part in that wanton murder of the Indians the second day out from Trinidad. 
I had been a marked man. I had not known it and hostility had been drawn 
on the whole party on my account. If the Indians had been less afraid of 
whites, my companions and | would have paid the reckoning more promptly. 
As it was, the Indians could not bring themselves to the attack until fate seemed 
to put me in their hands. Even then their fear of our unknown powers paralyzed 
their assault when they could easily have made an end of us. I bore them no 
ill will; the first aggression came from our side.” 
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Thomas Gihon took passage for San Francisco on the schooner Sierra 
Nevada, Captain Edwards, Master. Among the souvenirs of his adventure, 
Gihon relates that “I still keep the contract signed by Mr. Young . . . the writing 
almost obliterated with blood; the barb in my arm, and the deep scar on my 
head.” Mr. Young was the banker Thomas Gihon met at the mouth of the 
Klamath when the schooner Laura Virginia came in from San Francisco. It 
was forty years later that the Overland Monthly published the account of 
Thomas Gihon’s Gold Bluffs incident. 
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After the excitement of the early discov- 
eries and development of Klamath City, the Lower Klamath Country reverted 
once more to a wilderness. A few miners made their way down the river look- 
ing for gold, but for several years the Indians lived undisturbed. 

However, as the camps and settlements on the upper Klamath and Trinity 
Rivers were established, more and more whites filtered into the lower country. 
Trouble between the Indians and the miners increased. The United States 
Government in 1855 established the Klamath Indian reservation, and by 1857 
the Government had sent in a company of infantry to build Fort Ter-Waw. — 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


ALAMATH COUNTY ANU 
HLAMATH STATE 


ALIFORNIA was first divided into counties 
by the Legislature in February 1850; twenty-seven were created. Many of 
the counties were large because sparse population made land area unimportant; 
an attempt was made to avoid forming counties of mining districts alone 
because of the transitory character of the mining population. 


The extreme northern portion of the state was divided into Trinity and 
Shasta counties. The next year, 1851, Klamath county was formed from the 
northern half of Trinity county, and in 1852 Shasta was divided to make 
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Siskiyou county. Humboldt county was formed in 1853 from the western 
part of Trinity county. 


Klamath county included all the present Del Norte county and parts of 
Humboldt and Siskiyou counties. It lacked unity because of the mountainous 
character of the land and poor transportation. This disunity was noticeable 
in the differences regarding the location of the county seat. Trinidad first 
held the honor. As Crescent City developed the people of the city insisted in 
1854. that the county seat be changed from Trinidad to Crescent City. The 
latter location was not satisfactory to the part of the county south and east of 
the Klamath River, and a demand was made for a more centrally located county 
seat: this resulted in the third change, the county seat was re-located at Orleans 
Bar on the Klamath. 


As a result of this move, a petition was circulated during the early part of 
1856 requesting the division of Klamath county because of the impassable 
mountains dividing the extremes of the county. County finances and business 
were in an embarrassing situation. The Crescent City Herald, February 23, 
1856, advocated the division of Klamath County and the formation of a new 
county to be called Requa. This new county would include the territory lying 
north and west of a line drawn from Spanish Bar on the upper Klamath to the 
mouth of Blue Creek on the lower Klamath, thence to the ocean, including the 
Indian reservation. Elliott in History of Humboldt County writes: “The paper 
alluded to attributes the great financial embarrassment of that county to the 
peculiar topographical nature of same; certainly it was a heavy load of sin 
to impose upon the mountains, canyons and ravines of the Klamath.” 

However, the petition was unanimously signed by the people of Crescent 
City, but the hoped for division did not take place until the following year. 
“County Clerk Stevens packed up the official documents,” The Herald records, 
“and with Judge Fletcher, left on the steamer Goliah for Orleans Bar via Trini- 
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The bill that finally went to the Legislature in 1857 proposed the creation 
of a new county to be named Buchanan for the newly elected President of the 
United States. The Legislature, in spite of its Democratic majority, rejected 
the name; the Committee on Counties did not like Buchanan . . . they preferred 
names that showed relative positions of counties or a name connected with 
the region to be named. Alta, Altissima, Rincon, and Del Merrit were suggested 
as names, but all were rejected. The Committee on Counties eventually reported 
to the Legislature with an amendment to the bill stating that the name Buchanan 
be struck out and Del Norte be inserted instead. The Spanish name, meaning 
“of the north,” seemed somehow more appropriate to the new county. The 
bill passed and the county of Del Norte was formed with Crescent City desig- 
nated as the county seat. On February 22, 1857, the steamer Columbia arrived 
in Crescent City from San Francisco, bringing the news that the bill for the 
division of Klamath county had passed the Legislature. 


The original Klamath county had never flourished; its territory was badly 
~ cut up into isolated districts by mountain ranges; the population, mostly 
miners, lacked the stability necessary for a well organized government. Fur- 
thermore, the amount of taxable property in the county was limited so that 
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1850 ies 


Formation of the eounhes of northern Colformza 
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adequate support for the government was not available. Klamath county had 
been cut up at various times, and by 1874 it was a small parcel of land lying 
along the coast between Del Norte county and Humboldt county, bounded 
on the east by Siskiyou and Trinity counties. In that year an act was passed 
to dissolve the county; the public debt and the territory of the county were 
divided between Humboldt and Siskiyou counties. Thus, Klamath bears the 
unenviable distinction of being the only county of the state which has com- 
pletely disappeared. So far as the records show, no other county, having once 
been organized, has ceased to exist as a political unit. 
2 

3 From time to time there had been talk 
of forming a new state in the northern territory of California. An attempt 
was made to form a Klamath state; an article appeared in the Yreka Herald 
and was later reprinted in the San Francisco paper, Alta California, December 
19, 1853. The writer signs himself only “S.H.G.” (He may have been S. H. 
Grubler whose name appears often in the papers of the era.) 5.H.G. was 
writing from Crescent City in November of 1853: 


“The time cannot be far distant when our Pacific Coast extending from 32 
to 48 degrees North Latitude will have to be subdivided into several states. 
This coast embraces about 17 degrees: over 1000 miles in a straight line, or, 
following the meanderings of the ocean shore, of several thousand miles in 
extent. The interior is fast filling up and the necessity for facilities of com- 
munication from different points becomes every day more apparent. 

~ “Between San Francisco Bay and the Columbia River, there are places 
like Humboldt Bay, Trinidad, Crescent City, Port Orford, Coos Bay, and the 
Umpquah River which, as points. of communication with the interior are in 
a greater or less degree susceptible of improvement. But for the State of Cali- 
fornia, or the Territory of Oregon, they are of too secondary a nature to receive 
any effective support either from the people of Oregon and California or from 
their delegations in Congress. 


“Southern Oregon and Northern California . . . embracing the range of 
country east of the coast that stretches from Cape Mendocino to the Umpquah 
Heads, presents a country of uniform character and distinct from the rest of 
either California or Oregon. The beds and banks of its streams and its moun- 
tains are auriferous, an‘ therein it differs from the remainder of Oregon which 
is an agricultural, grain, and cattle growing country. Its intercourse with the 
Sacramento Valley is barred, or at least greatly impeded, by high mountains 
which are impassable during part of the year.” 


The article goes on with the exposition of facts and the very substantial 
reasons why the formation of Klamath State is a necessity. The area had a 
water system of mountains and plains centered on the Yreka Plain; gold would 
insure a growing population, and the Indians, who formerly were so formid- 
able, had been forced to submit to the population pressure. Washington Terri- 
tory had been formed recently with a sea coast of three degrees. Oregon would, 
then, have an extent of coast from the mouth of the Columbia to the Umpquah 
Heads; the new state would have seacoast from the Umpquah Heads to Cape 
Mendocino, also about three degrees. If this country’s resources are to be 
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properly developed, “it is necessary to form it into a Territory by itself and 
have its interests fairly represented in the United States Congress. Its interests 
are separate and distinct from those of either California or Oregon and it 
clogs the administration of both.” 


The problem of mail communication is discussed and the comment is made 
that most of the area has no mail service at all. San Francisco gets the greater 
portion of the Congressional appropriations for California, and the Columbia 
River area gets those of Oregon. “We need and are entitled to some help where 
we are; our bays and rivers are susceptible; our coast range is not impassable 
for wagon roads. Therefore, let the people speak out and unite upon some plan 
of action for the purpose of forming a new Territory out of northern California 
and southern Oregon. Let our local resources be developed by a government 
identified with our locality; let us have a voice in the national councils where 
we can urge upon Congress our wants. Let us have a new Territory.” 


3 
In a column called California in 1853 
an item appeared December 30, 1853, the Alta California. 
“Crescent City is prosperous and hopes 


to become the Capital of the new 
State of Klamath.” 


COHVASB Tie Tomo Gaba 


FURT TER-WAW ANU THE 
KLAMATH HESERVATIUN 


EITHER argument nor aspiration could 
form the new State of Klamath, and despite the excitement of the early ’50’s 
about Klamath City, the lower Klamath Country reverted once more to a wilder- 
ness. A few miners made their way down the river looking for gold, but for 
several years the Indians lived undisturbed by the white man. However, by 
1853 Crescent City was functioning as a seaport for the mines of southern 
Oregon and the mines of the interior of the lower Klamath. Miners once again 
became active in the area. 


As camps and settlements on the upper Klamath and Trinity were estab- 
lished, more and more miners and workers filtered into the lower country. One 
early writer in telling of a prospecting trip up the Klamath says, “The Indians 
are of a decidedly war-like nature, all hostile towards the whites, living in 
ereat numbers on nearly every flat or bar on the river, oftentimes disputing the 
passage of what they seemed to regard as foreign intruders, and more than 
once the band of whites had to force their way upstream with the muzzles of 
their rifles, or as some would now say, “by means of intimidation.” Trouble 
between Indians and miners increased. From Thomas Gihon’s account it can be 
seen that the whites were often ruthless in their treatment of the Indian. Alex 
J. Rosborough has also written about the early Indian troubles in his pamphlet, 
A. M. Rosborough—Special Indian Agent. (A. M. Rosborough is commonly 
thought to have been the man who suggested the name Crescent City for the 
coast town, instead of Paragon Bay. He was one of the first settlers of the area. ) 
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The Rosborough article, published in 
1947, is from the California Historical Society Quarterly. He writes in part: 
“The crowding out and resulting starvation of the Indians began in 1850 
at the time of the influx of miners to the rich placer bars along the main river 
and its tributaries. Even the mountain sides teemed with the intruders, among 
whom were avowed gamblers and the riff-raff of human society. Deer were 
either scared away from the little valleys or were killed outright by the whites; 
and the river and its feeding creeks were diverted or so filled with muddy water, 
washing in from the mines, that the taking of salmon and steelhead, two of the 
principal articles of food of the natives, became impossible. Added to these 
disasters, the Indians were continuously imposed upon and sometimes hunted 
and shot on trumped-up charges of an outbreak against the whites. When the 
small clashes developed into larger and very serious fighting, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, realizing that the situation must be taken in hand, appointed a special 
Indian agent for northern California to hear complaints and adjust differences 
until suitable arrangements could be made to care for the Indians on reserva- 
tions.” | 


Judge A. M. Rosborough, the father of the writer of the article, was selected 
to act as special Indian agent for northern California. The area included the 
Pitt River, the upper Sacramento, Shasta and Scott Valleys, and the Klamath 
River; the Indians most seriously affected by the rapid growth of the mining 
population were those living along the Klamath River and in the Shasta and 
Scott Valleys. “The territory was large,” the Rosborough article continues, 
“and (the Indian agent’s) work which involved traveling among the various 
tribes, straightening out their difficulties and sometimes furnishing food to 
keep them from starving, was arduous and was often discouraging owing to 
the inhuman acts of worthless white men. 


“While matters up and down the river seemed to be drifting into war 
between the whites and the Indians, Rosborough was engaged in pow-wows 
with the Indians and in consultations with the white men in an endeavor to 
bring about an understanding that would provide for the punishment of the 
marauding natives, protect all friendly Indians, and guarantee the safety of 
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the white men.” By February 1855 he had succeeded in bringing about an agree- 
ment which was at least a step toward a final solution of the complex relations 
of the Indians with the miners and settlers. 
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In trying to lessen this friction between 
these new Californians and the Indians, the United States Government, on 
November 16, 1855, established the Klamath Indian reservation. A strip of land 
was set aside for the Indians; it was to be one mile in width and to extend along 
both sides of the river for a distance of twenty miles inland from the mouth. 
In setting aside this land for the sole use of the Indians the Government hoped 
to appease the Indians by compensating them for the land which the whites 
had usurped in the lust for gold. It was felt that the marauding Indians, thus, 
would be under the direct observation of their own people and that further 
hostilities might be prevented. 


S. G. Whipple was the Indian agent for the county of Klamath; he peered 
H. B. Dickinson of Crescent City to “Instruct the Indians in the various duties 
and pursuits which their location on the reservation might necessitate.” Dick- 
inson proceeded to the new reseryation with agricultural implements, tools, 
seeds, and twine for fish-nets, for the use of the Indians. 


According to Bledsoe there, were then “‘about fifteen hundred Indians on 
the reservation, living in one hundred fifty huts. The number of Indians in 
Klamath county at that time was variously established at from 3000 to 5000, 
living mostly on the Klamath and its tributaries, and the necessity for a reser- 
vation had long been felt.” 


There still was occasional trouble and conflict between the whites and 
Indians,’so on August 17, 1857, Major Heintzleman called all of the head men 
of the Klamath tribes together for a council to try to arrange a treaty between 
them and the whites. They came to a tentative agreement, but apparently it did 
not last, for in October of 1857 the Crescent City Herald reported: “Company 
D, 4th Infantry, fifty-two men under the command of Lieutenant Crook, 
arrived in Crescent City and left immediately for the Klamath Reservation.” 
It was Lieutenant Crook and his men who established Fort Ter-Waw (as it was 
then spelled): about six miles from the mouth of the Klamath in Terwer Valley 
on what is now part of Klamath Glen and the McBeth ranch. By establishing 
this fort, the Government hoped to-keep a watchful eye on the Jn ‘ians and so 
prevent further uprisings. ‘ 
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The fort was situated on the north side 
of the river on a peninsula which was at that time clear of timber. The Klamath, 
in its passage to the ocean, makes a deep bend, and twenty or twenty-five acres 
of land have formed near a forest of giant redwoods. The Indian name Terwer 
means “pretty” or a “nice” place. The soil was rich and deep and well suited to 
farming. The soldiers made good use of it for a vegetable garden which was a 
most desired possession in such a remote outpost. 


A small mill was put up to saw lumber for the buildings of the post. Quarters 
were erected for the men, who were then able to move out of the tents they had 
. . ® ° ‘11° 
lived in. Government stores, barracks, and in all about twenty-five buildings 
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were built on the level ground that spread from the timber land to the river. 
Most of the freight for the reservation was brought from Crescent City by 
canoe or surf boat. The Herald in May 1858 reported: “Quite a fleet of canoes, 
manned by forty Indians, arrived from the Klamath on May 22nd. They came 
for the purpose of taking down provisions for their use on the reservation.” 
The Herald, a Crescent City paper, in August 1860, also reported: “The tugboat 
Maryann came to the Klamath with freight for the reservation, but it was unable 
to enter for want of water, so most of the freight was landed in canoes; the 
rest was thrown overboard to float ashore.” 


At the end of the first year of operation of the new reservation, the Herald 
said, “Some idea of the fertility of the Klamath Indian reservation may be had 
from the production of the first year of its occupancy by the Indians; the farm 
work was done by them. Produce raised amounted to: 


Potatoes . . . . . ~ 1,250,000 pounds 
Pensa 0h) 2.50. ae « 30,000 pounds 


Qatewy lade gyal oie 3.403 13,000 pounds 
Bearisiictsycites (i pire renee 6,000 pounds 
sLariipsebesiaent cites) iso 16,000 bushels 
Ganrotseiiits\ seats Va ileeihid 1,000 bushels 
Pumpkinsics” jo) oe terns 6,000 bushels 
eat iy hese. Bsey etiy eed) a lh Ye 6,000 bushels 


The Herald article continued with the opinion that “The reservation is 
considerable of a humbug even as early as this. It was supposed to be established 
for the purpose of collecting Indians upon it and maintaining them there, 
teaching them to cultivate the soil, etc., and for that purpose a great many 
thousands of Government money have been spent. But instead of doing this, 
all of the Indians on the north side of the river are most of the time prowling 
about wherever they please and not on the reservation at all. Crescent City is 
full of them and they are sleeping in buildings all over town.” 

In August 1859 Major Heintzelman was removed from the position as 
Indian agent of the Klamath Reservation, and D. E. Buell was appointed as 
his successor. The people of Crescent City were sorry to part with the Major, 
as he had gained the esteem and confidence of the community by the fearless 
and honorable manner in which he had discharged the duties of his responsible 
postion. A farewell complimentary dance was given at Crescent City for him 
and his wife before their departure. 


Colonel David Buell came to the Klamath in company with John Daggett. 
A newspaper clipping from a scrapbook Daggett kept describes the trip: 
“Colonel David Buell with his wife and a young lady visitor, together with a 
boatman and myself, started by water from Crescent City for the mouth of 
the Klamath in a surf boat; but as the river was very high and the ocean swells 
strong, we were thrown ashore, very fortunately, upon the north spit, and by 
the aid of a lot of Indians, who had been watching us from the bluff, we suc- 
ceeded in getting the boat over into the river and reaching the Reservation 


thoroughly drenched and cold.” 


By the spring of 1861, Fort Ter-Waw was a flourishing community; a 
dramatic club had been organized. The Herald, April 1861: “It appears our 
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neighbors at Fort Terwah (sic), although isolated from the world at large, 
contrive to amuse themselves at home. The Terwah Dramatic Association 
has been organized there, the performances of which are reported to be very 
interesting and to reflect great credit on its members.” 


The winter of 1861 and 1862 was difficult; it rained almost constantly. 
Roads were washed out; floods occurred in all the streams and rivers, and a 
great deal of damage was done to crops and buildings. One writer said, “The 
memory of ye oldest inhabitant goeth not back to the time when the flood-gates 
of heaven were opened like unto ye present season.” Communication must 
have been open during part of the difficult season, as the San Francisco paper, 
The Bulletin, carried an article datelined, December 18, 1861, Crescent City: 


“| wrote you about two weeks ago by mail giving you some account of the 
ravages of the storm in this vicinity. (The letter referred to was not received— 
Editor, Bulletin.) Since then we have had a second rise and received news 
from places we had not then heard from. The news from the Klamath, so far 
as received, fully justifies our worst apprehensions, as expressed in my last. On 
the first rise, all buildings at Fort Ter-Waw, twenty in number, except the three 
used as officers quarters, were carried away, and on the second rise of the river 
those three went as did all the improvements of the Indian reservation, except 
one building, which is so undermined as to be useless. All the stores of every 
description at the Fort were lost, except the flour and the beef cattle, and nearly 
everything from the Indian Reservation. 


“Communications are so cut off that we have not heard from any of the 
headwaters of the Klamath. We only judge what the devastation must have 
been. by what we find strewing the beach here. For eight miles, which is con- 
veniently accessible from this place,.the beach is covered to an average width 
of two hundred yards and to a depth of from three to ten feet with every descrip- 
tion of material that can be found in the countryside, except gold. One large 
officers’ tent was picked up a few days ago. Winter squashes “in good order” 
are occasionally found. Goods of all sorts, but badly damaged, are often seen. 
The best of timber lies on the beach in quantities to supply the market of Calli- 
fornia for years.. White cedar, sugarpine, redwood, and red and yellow fir 
are as plentiful as blackberries in summer. 


“The opinion prevails that the steamer Columbia is lost, as a variety of goods 
have floated ashore, some'of which were marked ‘Snyder,’ Klamath Reserva- 
tion.” , | 

a) 

There had been several changes in staff 
at Fort Ter-Waw since its founding. Crook and his company had left on June 
11, 1861. The people of Crescent City protested this move, and for this reason 
the post was reoccupied on August 28, 1861 by Captain Hunt and his company. 
In November 1861 Captain May’s company came to relieve Hunt and his men. 
Captain May reported that the post had been inundated by the Klamath in 
flood four times that season with a loss of seventeen buildings and that he had 
been ordered to rebuild the fort. 


In order to make Captain May and his men available for duty on the over- 
land route, Brigadier-General George Wright ordered Captain Stuart and his 
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company to the relief of Fort Ter-Waw. G. E. Young gives an account of their 
journey to the Klamath; Young at the time was a private in Captain Stuart’s 
company. 

“It was quite dusk when we entered the harbor of Crescent City, and the 
steamer’s gun gave signal to the citizens of her arrival. The soldiers in squads 
took to the shore boats and were landed through the surf. The company was 
immediately formed in line on shore and marched to quarters at the upper end 
of the village which had been vacated by the company which had embarked on 
the steamer. On the Fourteenth of March, Lieutenant Wetmore started with the 
first detachment of twenty-four men for Fort Ter-Waw.” On the Nineteenth a 
second detachment under Corporal Brooks was sent out; Young was with this 
latter party. They found when they arrived at the mouth of the Klamath that 
the old trail along the river had been washed out by the flood during the past 
winter. The party was taken up the river by the Indians in canoes. 


“Tittle is now left,”” Young’s account continues, “of what once adorned the 
beautiful residence of the Indian agent at Ter-Waw. A lone white cottage-like 
looking building, a barn, and what was once a mill standing in the midst of a 
barren sandy bar, are all that remain to tell where once was a Government farm 
of such value, with soil of such fertility, and gardens of such worth and beauty. 
The waters have traced upon it a desolate path.” 


Apparently the settlement of the Indian agency was across the river from 
the fort which was situated on the north shore. Terwer Valley had been covered 
by the floodwaters of the winter, and Young tells of the desolation the detach- 
ment of men saw. Only three buildings out of some twenty-five were of any 
use; the garden plot had been washed to barren rocks and sand; the parade 
ground was only a dry stony bar; near the river there was a thinned-out grove 
of alder and pepperwood through which the men marched on the evening of 
March 21, 1862. “The next detachment, which included the remainder of the 
whole command, except the sick, left Crescent City March 21, and consisted 
of some twenty-six in number under charge of Captain Stuart. Among them 
were three women and six children. On the afternoon of the second day out, 
the party reached the mouth of the Klamath in safety, where as in the case of 
the first detachment, boats were procured sufficient to carry the women and 
children and most of the men immediately to the fort. It was about noon on 
Sunday, the 23rd of March they arrived at the fort. Here they joined the former 
parties. The women and children withstood the trip remarkably well.” 


The troops had hardly started on the work of rehabilitating the fort when 
they received orders to move to a site north of Crescent City where a fort was 
to be built that would give better protection to the women and children of the 
area. The Indian conflicts assumed a new importance in view of the fact that 
so many men had gone to the northern diggings in search of gold. 


Young tells of the evacuation of Fort Ter-Waw: “June 10, 1862, was 
memorable for the departure of the first detachment in the evacuation of Fort 
Ter-Waw. At an early hour the Captain, with thirty-nine men, took boats 
down the river. Everything was life, as with high hopes, the men embarked in 
the numerous canoes that were to float them to the mouth of the Klamath. A 
short time and the party was at its landing near the mouth of the river. There, 
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safely ashore, they resecured their knapsacks and set out upon their march over 
the mountains, taking the trail leading to Crescent City.” 

Nothing is left of the fort; no sign remains that people had ever lived there 
except the two large redwood trees with the inscription: “Jard, 1862 R.B.” The 
trees were used in the hanging of three Indians. A newspaper clipping from 
an old scrapbook in Bancroft Library tells part of the story: 


“February 20, 1862: Three Indians were hanged at Fort Ter-Waw, a day 
or two since, by order of Captain May, for the murder of a deserter from 
Captain Hunt’s company of regulars, who left here two or three months ago. 


“The murder was committed some two months ago and has been but 
recently discovered through the agency of some of the same tribe, the Klamaths. 
Another Indian is now in the guardhouse and will be hanged, but his execution 
is delayed in the hope of discovering some others who were concerned in the 
affair. The musket carried off by the soldier when he deserted has been recov- 
ered, but the revolver he was known to have had, has not.” 

The story of the hanging trees has been recorded by Mrs. Emma J. McBeth; 
she heard the story from Frank Woods of Sta-awen; it was verified by Sta- 
awen Bill, a blind Indian who had lived all his life on the Klamath. Sta-awen 
Bill died in 1933. He was a boy of perhaps fourteen at the time of the triple 
hanging, and in 1929 when the story was related, he was probably the only 
eye-witness of the event then living. Frank Woods died in 1935. 


CHAPTER NINE 


THE HANGING TREES UF 
FURT TER-WAW 


N THE fall of the year 1861, many of the 

Indians along the lower Klamath River had left their homes to go up-river and 

camp while gathering their winter’s supply of acorns. The annual fall pilgrim- 
age was a major event in the life of the easy-going Indian. 

Jard and his companions, Magash and brother, together with their women 

and children, were camped for a time at Tar-tare, a pretty spot of open land up 
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the river from Terwer Valley. While the men hunted and fished, the women 
and children gathered acorns, smoked and dried the game and fish, and also 
laid in a suppiy of materials for basket making. 

However, soldiers had been sent in to the Klamath to set up a fort at Terwer. 
There had been uprisings of the Indians, some of whom were unfriendly toward 
the whites. The fort covered several acres of land lying between the banks of 
the river and the strip of redwoods that grew at the toe of the mountain. ‘There 
were commissary buildings, barracks, officers’ quarters, and a lumber mill, 
well equipped with machinery, as well as vegetable gardens, flower plots, and 
dairy and work animals. Everything had been provided to assure the comfort 
of the several hundred soldiers, officers, and the wives and children of members 
of the fort. The floods of the winter of 1861 and 1862 had washed away most 
of the buildings and the tort was almost wrecked. in places, ten to fifteen feet 
of alluvial soil had been washed out. 

Among the soldiers of the fort had been a man who had formerly been a 
bridge-builder. He deserted from his company, and not having been caught, 
he had gone back to building bridges. He had finished a wire bridge at Martin's 
Ferry, some forty miles up the river, and had come back down the river on a 
hunting trip, and was camped at Wats-Kaew. (Wats-Kaew is now known as 
Joe’s Prairie; it was re-named for the deserter after his death. ) 

Jard, Magash and his brother must have found the deserter in the clearing. 
They knew he had money with him; his body was found and it was reported 
that he had obviously been murdered. 


Fort Ter-wer had on its payroll three friendly Indians who acted as scouts 
or detectives for the Government. One of these men was Chick-a-saw, Jimmie 
Jack’s grandfather. One was Captain Mike, an uncle of Peter Williams, and 
the third was Wet-luk, called George by the white men. 

The scouts had been up and down the river and had stopped at Tar-tare 
where Jard and his party were camping. Seeing no men about, they had 
inquired about them. A little girl told the scouts that the men were up on the 
hill, pointing across the river to Wats-Kaew; the scouts suspected something 
was not quite right in the camp. It was found out later that the girl had heard 
her people talking about the murder. At the time she knew that the men had 
gone back up to Wats-Kaew to bury the murdered deserter. 


The Indian scouts turned in their reports; weeks went by and the bridge- 
builder did not return to Martin’s Ferry. Suspicion was directed at the party 
of Indians camped at that time at Tar-tare. The men of that party had been 
in hiding on Red Mountain, but a watch was kept on Jard’s home at Ah-loils, 
on the banks near where Ter-wer Creek empties into the Klamath, and also 
on the home of Magash, at Hah-paew, a few miles further down the river, 
near where the town of Klamath now stands. 

The suspected Indians gained confidence and returned to their homes. It 
was then an easy matter for the officers of the fort, with the assistance of Chick- 
a-saw, Captain Mike and Wet-luk, the Indian scouts, to take them into custody 
and place them in the jail at Fort Ter-wer. 

Magash, however, escaped from jail, and despite flying shots, succeeded, 
by swimming low, in reaching the farther side of the river at Yah-que-tare, or 
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McGarvey’s Creek, where he hid in the woods, but as he knew his brother was 
being held for trial, and rather than be separated from him, Magash crossed 
back to the fort and gave himself up. 

Early in 1862, after due military trial, the guilt of the three was established. 
They were taken into a grove of redwoods near the fort to be executed. Two 
redwoods were notched to support the cross-piece, a plank was fixed for the 
prisoners to stand on, the nooses had been adjusted; but before the plank was 
taken out from under their feet, they were told to make their last statements, 
and Jard spoke thus: “Boys, be good, and everybody be friends. Let white men 
and Indian always be brothers.” 

When the plank was taken away, the struggles of two of them ceased in a 
few moments, but Magash, the knot on his neck not having been adjusted prop- 
erly, threw his arms and legs up over the cross-piece, and the soldiers were 
obliged to hold him down by the feet until he died, which was at least an hour 
later. 

Fort Terwer was evacuated in June 1862 
and the site has grown back to forest land and been converted to farming. The 
slash mark on the trees can be seen and the names are still plain; -the date is 
clear, but the new growth of bark has slowly covered the main body of the slash. 


CHAPTER TEN 


SQUATTERS COME TU | 
THE BLAMATH ho 
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FTER the evacuation of Fort Terwer the 
white settlers came into the lower Klamath country in ever increasing numbers; 
they settled in the small valleys and bars along the river. 


The Alta California, June 9, 1864: 


This San Francisco newspaper published a report of the Klamath region: 
“The Klamath is larger than the Sacramento, and small steamers might 
ascend it for twenty or thirty miles from its mouth, but the entrance is obstructed 
by a bar which shifts at every storm. On one occasion the sand was thrown 
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up so as to entirely close up the mouth of the river and men walked across dry 
shod. The river thus dammed up rose until it ran over the bar and soon washed 
away an outlet for itself. 


“There is not a ford in the river . . . it is either too deep or too swift to 
permit man or horse to cross it by wading. The river is a turbulent stream and 
continues muddy throughout the year. 


“All transportation is by mules. There is not a wagon road, a navigable 
stream or a bridge in the county. There was a wire suspension bridge at Martin’s 
Ferry, ninety-seven feet above low water, but it was carried away during the 
great flood two years ago (1862) when the Klamath rose one-hundred and 
twenty feet. The river was higher then, than ever within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitants. Rancherias which had stood for generations undisturbed 
were then swept away. 


“The proportion of miners is greater and that of women is less than in any 
other part of the state. Eight white men to one white woman.” 
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Ten years went by, during which activ- 
ity in the mines and on the ranches of the area increased. The miners and settlers 
began to feel that the Klamath Indian Reservation must have been abandoned 
as an activity agency of the Government. A letter from the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, however, cleared up the misconception: 

Mr. P. H. Peveler, County Clerk, 

“Sir: T have received a letter dated February 18, 1874, asking 
‘whether the lands formerly occupied as an Indian Reservation 
at the mouth of the Klamath River in California have ever been 
abandoned and whether the {and is open to settlement the same as 
any other unsurveyed Government land.’ 

“In reply you are advised that the reservation in question was 
set apart for Indian purposes by order of the President, dated 
November 16, 1855, under the provisions of an act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1855, and has not been relinquished. 
“The subject has been referred to Wm. Vandever, U.S. Indian 
Inspector, for his personal investigation, and no action will be 
taken by this office until a report of his views thereon shall have 
been received. 

| “Very respectfully, 
“H.R. Clum, Acting Commissioner, 


“Washington, D.C., August 15, 1874.” 


For many years there was much controversy about the reservation; 
Congressmen tried to have the land released; the citizens of Del Norte county 
petitioned for its release. In the meantime people seeking homes in that area 
occupied and improved certain sections of land. A reservation had been estab- 
lished at Smith River, and many of the Klamath Indians were removed there 
in 1862, and soon afterward they were permanently located on the Hoopah 
Reservation on the Trinity; an agency was eventually established for their 


benefit. 
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Again in 1874 the Hon. J. K. Luttrell, Congressman for that district, applied 
to the Department of the Interior for information about the Klamath Reserva- 


tion. He received the following reply from Edward Shuter, Commissioner for 
Indian Affairs: 


“The Klamath Reservation has not been used for any public purposes since 
the freshet referred to, and the Department has no claim upon it.” 


After the publication of this official declaration on the part of the Govern- 
ment and through the agent authorized by law, settlers on the abandoned 
reservation rested in security on their land holdings. As natural to such an 
announcement, a fresh impetus was given to the improvement of farms, build- 
ing, the establishment of fisheries, erection of mills, and to other developments 
incidental to the settlement of a new country. 


In the progress of this development the necessity for mail facilities was 
soon apparent; a post office was established at the mouth of the Klamath at 
Requa, April 10, 1878, with Mary Feheley being appointed as the first Post 
Mistress. The establishment of this office was another recognition on the part 
of the agents of the Government of the permanence of the white settlers on this 
abandoned reservation. And as a further mark of the belief of these settlers 
that their homes and property would be reserved to them, they erected bridges 
and established ferries to promote intercourse between the settlements on both 
sides of the river. 


Records indicate that there was some slight apprehension about the Indians 
who had made their way back to the Klamath and were living peaceably with 
the whites; they had set up homes and Indians frequently worked for the white 
farmers of the area. Lieutenant James Halloran made a scouting trip to the 
mouth of the river in 1877. He reported that the Indians were drifting back to 
the region and that relations between whites and Indians were likely to lead 
to hostilities. 

In view of this report and acting on an order from the War Department, 
General Irwin McDowell ordered Captain Parker to notify the settlers on this 
reservation to leave immediately; the order was to be executed by notifying 
fourteen persons to leave; four of these people admittedly lived outside of the 
limits of the reservation. These settlers protested against being forced to leave 
at that time because the rainy season was upon them. Subsequently an order 
modified the conditions of departure and they were allowed six months in which 
to abandon their homes. Entries from the Klamath Indian Reservation History 
tell a dramatic story: 


November 21, 1877: 
“By an order from the Department of the Interior . . . 


“All the WHITE men living on the KLAMATH RIVER RESERVATION 


have been ordered to move off, forthwith.” 
December 12, 1877: 
“Settlers on the Klamath are indignant . . . includes twenty-nine settlers 
who say it is hard to move in sixty days at the beginning of the winter season.” 
December 19, 1877: 


“Extension of time is granted for Klamath settlers.” 
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M. G. Tucker said that there were at the 
time about 95 Indians living on the reservation. He had lived in the vicinity 
many years and often actea as interpreter for the indians. (‘tucker Rock at 
the mouth of the Kiamath River was subsequently named for him.) Joseph 
Ewing, another settler, stated that there might have been a hunared and fifteen 
Indians on the reservation. Both of these early settlers stated that Inaians of 
different tribes and families had settled there and were continuatly at war with 
each other. It was claimed by some of the settlers that the presence of the white 
settlers helped as a restraining influence in the absence of United States troops 
and helped to preserve peace. 

Mr. Tucker applied for sutlership at the Klamath Reservation. He was 
looking for some way to legally get back to his own house and the land on which 
he had spent much time and money. He had supposed that the land was open 
for settlement at the time he had settled. He eventually received notice that 
his bond had been received and that his license had been granted; but before 
the necessary papers arrived, permitting him to return to his claim, the Govern- 
ment had allowed another settler to go in and take possession and occupy the 
store and dwelling-house erected by him. 

The evicted settlers ieft their homes, but returned as soon as the soldiers had 
returned to Fort Gaston in Humboldt County. Some of the settlers made 
arrangements with friendly Indians to hold their land in their absence. For 
quite a number of years this was the program on the part of the Government, 
until finally a sergeant and two privates were located at Requa permanently. 


4 
In 1884. a bill was introduced by the Hon. 
Barclay Henley for the restoration of the reservation to the public domain, but 
the settlers were not satisfied with the bill and made a great many complaints. 
The bill failed to pass. 

By the fall of 1889 newspaper accounts report: “The settlers along the 
Klamath are in grave doubts about the meaning of notices published in regard 
to throwing open the so-called Indian Reservation. It is strange that some 
definite information cannot be given so that they can go to work and fulfill the 
requirements of law.” And according to one report, the land was to be sold at 
public auction. Another newspaper report of the time said: ‘“‘A party who came 
up from Eureka Thursday night informs us that the rumor at the Land Office 
is that the Klamath Reservation will be thrown open to settlers by a proclama- 
tion of the President. We give this rumor for what it is worth.” 

Del Norte Record, April 23, 1887: 

“The detachment of United States troops . . . consisting of a sergeant and 
two men who have been stationed at Requa, have been relieved. The change 
was made yesterday. A corporal and one private will look at Uncle Sam’s intent 
at the mouth of the Klamath in the future.” By June 1889 the soldiers had been 
removed entirely. Meanwhile strangers were appearing on the Klamath; nearly 
every foot of land from the mouth inland for twenty miles had been located 
on. The Del Norte Record writes: “The woods are full of Land Grabbers... 
three or four claimants to every one hundred and sixty acres of land.” 


Del Norte Record, January 16, 1892: 
eat, 


“Congressman Geary has introduced his bill opening the Klamath River 
Indian Reservation to settlers; reserving to the Indians only such land as they 
may require for village purposes.” June 25, 1892: “The glad news that Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison signed the Bill introduced by Mr. Geary for opening 
the Klamath Reservation was received Wednesday by notice from J. B. Endert 
and by private letter from J. E. Eldredge (Editor of the Record). Everyone on 
the Klamath who has a vote will deposit it for Geary next fall.” 

“People on the Klamath are expecting to have a big celebration on the 
Fourth of July at Requa, celebrating the opening of the Reservation.” 

One year was granted in which to allot lands to the Indians. Apparently it 
must have taken two years to make all of the arrangements for the official open- 
ing of the Reservation, because this short notice was published April 1894: 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 
“The Klamath Indian Reservation opened 
May 21, 1894, at 9 a.m. Now prepared 


to receive application for homesteads.” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


FISHERIES, SAWMILLS 
ANU FERRIES 


FTER the first influx.of squatters along the 
lower Klamath, the need of enterprise became apparent. There was money to 
be made in fishing and lumber making; there was a demand for ferry boats 
across the wide waters of the river. The country was open to men who dared to 


work and build. 


The first fishery to be established on the Klamath was in the fall of 1876, 
when Martin V. Jones and George Richardson came to the Klamath to engage 
in the business of catching and salting fish for the market. Mr. Jones was one 
of the earliest pioneers of the county, having come to Crescent City in 1853. 
He lived out on the Point St. George ranch and had to maintain a continual 
vigilance to keep the Indians from attacking his family. His daughter, Clara, 
was one of the first white children to be born in the county. 
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The summer of 1877 found Mr. Jones still having some trouble with the 
Indians. They tried to force him to vacate his claim and fishery which he had 
made arrangements with them to occupy the previous fall. There was a rumor 
current that other white men were at the bottom of the trouble. They were trying 
to force Mr. Jones out so that they themselves could occupy the claim. 

The Crescent City Courier of August 1877 made this report on the fishery: 

“It begins to look as if the outside world has found out that there is a river 
here and that it is full of salmon. Last spring M. V. Jones and Mr. Richardson 
started operations here in the fishing line. They have already put up a few cans 
of salmon. Mr. Jones has gone below to lay in a supply of salt and other material 
with which to carry on fishing on a more extensive scale. 


“Some three or four weeks ago, Mr. Cox of Chetco started in the same busi- 
ness, but will not do anything more this fall than to get ready for the spring 
run, which is the heaviest run and the best fish. 


“Yesterday Captain Gibbs, with the sloop Lotta, from Rogue River, came 
into our harbor. Captain Gibbs was here some two months ago and saw at once 
that there was an opening for an enterprising man, and left with the full inten- 
tion of returning as soon as possible. He is here now with fishing tackle to 
commence operations as soon as he can get ready. Mr. Gibbs is an enterprising 
man and will no doubt make a success of it. The fisheries at the mouth of the 
river, which have already worked quite extensively, bid fair to be as valuable 
as any (outside of the Columbia River) on the Pacific Coast.” 


The next venture that we have any record of was the Klamath Commercial 
Company, which was “incorporated for the purpose of lumbering and fishing 
at or near the mouth of the Klamath River.” 


The Del Norte Record of August 27, 1881, has this report to make of the 


new enterprise: 


“The milling and canning enterprise on the Klamath River is now under 
way. M. V. Jones, who is the general superintendent of the work, has been on 
the ground for some weeks with a crew of men, and has the mill and building 
sites all ready and timber cut for the frames.” The Arcata Leader says: 


“Tt is the intention of the owner to saw nothing but hard lumber—such as 
cedar, laurel, oak, etc. The lumber will be shipped from the mill to Crescent 
City, only a few miles away, from whence it will be shipped to San Francisco. 
The cannery will be erected on Hunter’s Creek, more than a mile from the 
river, and the Indians will catch and deliver the salmon for so much per head. 
The scow Ester Cobos carries canvas, but is also furnished with a propeller 
which has a driving capacity of about five knots an hour. She draws six feet 
of water and will be used in the trade between the mill and Crescent City. This 
is a good commencement for the opening up of the Klamath River.” 

In September the Ester Cobos is reported to have “arrived at this place 
(Crescent City), on Thursday evening last. She had as a cargo 50,000 feet 
of pine lumber and a lot of broom handles which will be transferred to the 
Hume for the San Francisco market.” 


“About 1886 a saltery was built by John Bomhoff,” so reads the account 
in, “Del Norte as It Is,” published by John L. Childs. “He had secured permis- 
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sion from the Indian Agent on the Klamath to build his saltery near the mouth 
of the river. This one-sided affair proved too much for other capital to stand, 
and in 1887, R. D. Hume, Esq., of Gold Beach, Oregon, sent down a scow, on 
which a house was built with complete equipment to carry on the business of 
general merchandising and salting salmon. This outfit was, in 1887-8 seized 
by a U.S. Marshal and the case was taken to court. After a lengthy litigation, 
the case was decided in favor of Hume, and he proceeded to build a cannery on 
the bank about one-half mile from the cannery built in the preceding year by 
John Bomhoff & Co. This cannery was finally washed away, and the two com- 
panies, after much rivalry, consolidated and opened under the name of the 
Klamath Packing and Trading Company.” 


Before the consolidation of the two fisheries, we have a report that “A. B. 
Campbell is building a house on one of Hume’s lighers to go to the Klamath 
River for Hume’s men to live in while fishing. The lighter will be towed down 
to the Klamath by the tug Thistle.” 


Also “that W. Guerin, who has charge of Hume’s scow, came up in a boat for 
a load of salt.” The Thistle carried freight to the Klamath and also the fish to 
Crescent City to be reshipped to San Francisco. 


These early fisheries salted much of their catch. In the season of 1887, 
Bomhoff is reported to have packed 700 barrels of salmon, and R. D. Hume 
500 barrels. The schooners Requa and Geo. Harley made frequent trips to the 
Klamath, bringing in tin, salt and other material for the canneries. 


Among the Requa items in the Record of July 13, 1889, was a notice of the 
“orand ball that was given last night at the Excelsior Packing Company’s new 
store, which was largely attended.” “The new cannery is completed,” so the 
correspondent said, “and is ready for business. Mrs. Chas. Jones will take 
charge of the Excelsior cook house this week.” 


The Record for October 5, 1889, states: ““The fishermen of this place have 
organized a Fishermen’s Union.” In November of that same year the Editor 
of the Record made a trip to the Klamath, and among other places visited were 
the store and cannery of John Bomhoff and the Excelsior Packing Company. 
“Both stores were found to be well stocked, and the canneries were equipped 
with the latest and most approved machinery. The fishing season was over 
but many hands (men) were still engaged in labeling and boxing cans.” 


Del Norte Record, June 27, 1891: 


“The can labeling machine invented by Henry Albert of the Klamath has 
proved a complete success. (Henry Albert lived on what is now the Phil Maher 
ranch.) The Vulcan Iron Works of San Francisco have just completed one of 
the machines and have received orders from the syndicate who handle the 
machine to build nine more of the same style.” 

March 19, 1892: “Trout ought to be plentiful in the Klamath River in a 
year or so as the Government hatchery has turned a large number into the 
river.” 

September 22, 1894: “Some beef was put up at a Klamath cannery lately, 


we learn. It is canned somewhat after the manner of salmon and is said to be 
excellent.” 


July 10, 1897: “The shipping of fresh salmon from the Klamath River to 
San Francisco is likely to be discontinued as only 1'4c per pound is paid for 
salmon in San Francisco.” 


From Del Norte County As It Is, published in 1894: 


“Requa has a large salmon cannery owned by the Klamath Packing & 
Trading Co., whose San Francisco office is in the apartments of R. D. Hume 
& Co. W. T. Bailey is superintendent of the company’s business at Requa, and 
he will always be found willing and ready to escort visitors through the works 
and explain the different machines and apparatus used in the business of 
canning. About half a mile from the cannery is the Post Office and hotel. Close 
to this is the cooperage of Michael Riley and the saltery of the Requa Fishery 
Co. This company puts up a very fine article in salt salmon and is under the 
superintendence of Paul Fusick, a practical cooper and fisherman. The K.P. 
& T. Co. have also a blacksmith shop where any breakdowns on the road can be 
repaired.” 

2 

For fifty years the fishing industry had 
flourished, in season, at the mouth of the Klamath River, furnishing employ- 
ment for many of the Indians for a few months of each year. Fish were caught, 
salted or canned and shipped out by small schooners or steamers which were 
able to navigate the bar, which often formed at the mouth of the river. 

However, in the 1920’s sport fishing began to interest a large part of the 
population of the state and about 1925, commercial fishing was discontinued 
in the Klamath River. 
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The first sawmill of which there is any 
record was the one mentioned previously in connection with the Klamath 
Commercial Co., promoted by R. D. Hume, who also owned a mill at Smith 
River. How long this mill operated it is impossible to say. It was built in 1881. 
The lumber from this mill was shipped to Crescent City for reshipment to San 
Francisco. 


In the account of the building of Fort Terwer, a mill is mentioned. This 
mill did not, however, cut lumber for commercial purposes. It was used to 
saw lumber for the buildings of the fort. 


The Del Norte Record of June 21, 1890: 


“Henry Schnaubelt has built a new sawmill on his place at the Klamath. 
He has gone to Crescent City for the engine and boiler which will come down 
by schooner.” 


Del Norte County As It Is published in 1894 says: “On Hunter Creek is the 
little mill of Schnaubelt Bros., a model of ingenuity and a great convenience to 
the farmers in the vicinity who had for years to split out all the material for 
buildings, fences, etc.” In later years a sawmill was operated by Ed Hughes on 
the slough of Hunter’s Creek near Requa. 
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The very early travelers in the Lower 
Klamath Country had to depend upon the Indians and their canoes to get across 
the Klamath River. Jedediah Smith bargained with the Indians to ferry his 
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party across in the vicinity of Trinity River. Herman Ehernberg’s party coming 
south from Point St. George was also ferried across the Klamath by the Indians 
in their dug-out canoes. These canoes were made from redwood logs which 
they had shaped with their crude tools, and with the help of fire had burned out 
the inside. The axes and wedges that they used were made from elk horn, having 
been fashioned with flint and granite rock. After they were shaped to their 
satisfaction, they were greased and laid near the fire so that the grease would 
penetrate and toughen the tools. For their mauls or hammers they took the 
granite rock, and by pecking on it could work it down so it could more easily 
be held while using it for a maul. 


5 
M. G. Tucker was one of the early settlers 


in the Lower Klamath Country and the first man to run a toll ferry across the 
mouth of the Klamath. 

The Crescent City Courier printed several news items regarding this early 
ferry. 

August 26, 1876: “We understand that Mr. Tucker is having difficulty to 
persuade the Indians at the mouth of the Klamath to let him put in his ferry— 
now that he has his boat all finished. We hope if necessary that the people will 
take hold of the matter and try to arrange it satisfactorily with them so that 
this enterprise will go on, for it is the most needed of anything we know of.” 
September 2, 1876: 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 
“The undersigned will apply to the Honorable Board of Super- 
visors of Del Norte County for authority to erect and keep a Toll 
Ferry on the Klamath River about one-half mile above the mouth 
of said river. The said applicant will be at the office of the clerk 
of said Board of Supervisors on Monday, October 2, 1876.” 
M. G. Tucker. 

September 23, 1876: “Mr. John Young, who lately came over the trail from 
Eureka to this place, informs us that the ferry at the mouth of the Klamath is a 
grand improvement.” 

December 9, 1876: “Trouble. We learn that Mr. Tucker is having some 
trouble with the Indians at the mouth of the Klamath as to the right of running 
a ferry there.” 
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How long this ferry ran is a matter of 
conjecture as there seems to be no record of its discontinuance. However, 
it seems probable that the Indians caused so much trouble that Mr. Tucker 
had to give it up; ten years or more passed before we find any more references 
to a ferry. 

Crescent City Courier, January 29, 1887: (Requa Items.) “River high. The 
ferry boat run by the Indians is not fit for use during high and swift water, 
and under no circumstances would I at present take the chances of crossing 
with horses.” 

July 21, 1888: “The Indian who ferried Frank Brown across the Klamath 


got lost in the fog and went up the river several miles before he discovered his 
mistake.” 


~ 
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June 21, 1890: “Sheep. Eighteen hundred sheep were ferried over the 
river at five cents a head. Everything in the shape of a boat being in demand. 
‘Capt.’ Spott, in his eagerness to make a few cents, put too many in a boat at 
once, smothering three and had the pleasure of paying $2.00 per head for 
them.” 


September 27, 1890: “Travelers from down the coast report that there is 
considerable delay caused in crossing the Klamath by the non-appearance of 
the Indian ferryman, and give it as their opinion that the franchise should be 
given to a white person.” 


Another story is told of old Capt. Spott who ran the ferry for many years. 
He had a scow ten feet long and six feet wide, with a railing clear around it, 
which he used as a ferry. 


One day some of the settlers wanted him to take a bull across the river to 
Johnsons on the south side of the river. After much difficulty the bull was per- 
suaded to board the scow, but was very unhappy over the situation. Finally 
the bull decided he would prefer the water to the scow and jumped over the 
railing. The owner compromised by swimming the bull across. 
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Almost another decade elapsed before we 
find a change in the ferry. In December 1895 Bailey and Fortain have signed 
a contract for the Klamath ferry near the the mouth. They planned something 
new in the way of a ferry as is recorded in the Del Norte Record of December 
28, 1895: 


“W. T. Bailey anticipates putting a cable across the Klamath River, 1700 
feet in length. This is 300 feet longer than the cable across Eel River, but it is 
thought that the cable can be successfully placed, notwithstanding the distance. 
The cable will be similar to the one used on Smith River, the current forcing 
the boat across. With a good cable, the ferry at Klamath will be comparatively 
safe. The ferry is owned by Bailey and Fortain.” 


This experiment had its trials as the following items will indicate: February 
22, 1896: “C. B. Nichols was in Crescent City Sunday after materials necessary 
for putting the ferry cable in position across the Klamath River. The cable is 
over 1700 feet long and considerable trouble has been experienced in stretching 
ite: 
February 29, 1896: “The cable being stretched across the Klamath River 
for the new ferry was found to be too short. Further work on it was postponed.” 
October 3, 1896: “An injunction was won by Bailey and Fortain against 
the other ferry run by T. H. Griffin. Bailey and Fortain are still attempting to 
stretch a cable across the Klamath.” 
8 
More than twenty years elapsed. The 
cable ferry had served well during that period. But the time came when the 
county paper, the Del Norte Triplicate commented disparagingly on the service 
of the Klamath Cable Ferry. 
May 9, 1919—KLAMATH FERRY IN BAD WAY 
“The ferry at Requa, owing to the low water in the river may have to be 
removed to some new location and new equipment provided, if the present reg- 
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ular mail, passenger and tourist service is maintained. Traffic during low tides 
is now being held up for periods of six hours or more. 


“The present Klamath ferry is dependent upon old and obsolete cable 
system which invariably fails during the busiest season. 

“This ferry at Requa stands as the gateway to Del Norte County, and if not 
kept in serviceable condition, gives the whole county a black eye to every visitor 
entering from the south.” 

In June 1919 the Triplicate announced that a new contract for the Klamath 
ferry had been let. “Dave Ball to receive $1402.13 for the construction of a 
new ferry and Stacey Fisher $2580.00 for the operation of the ferry.” 

Later Frank Bosch ran the ferry for a number of years before the bridge 
was completed and the Redwood Highway opened for traffic. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


THAILS, RUAUS ANU HIGHWAYS 


INCE the founding of Crescent City in 
1853, people had found their way down the coast to the Klamath River and on 
eventually to Trinidad and Eureka. This first trail was the one which the Indians 
had used for many years, especially in the pilgrimages of the Smith River and 
Crescent City Indians to the scene of the White Deer Skin Dance in the vicinity 
of what is now Johnson’s, up the Klamath. This sacred dance, which is a worship 
to the Indian’s God, was held only in a few designated places, and the Indians 
of Crescent City and Smith River must travel far to participate in it. 

This trail followed the shoreline as much as possible, travelers always 
awaited low tide so the beaches could be utilized. The present Endert’s Beach 
could easily be reached if the tide was watched. From here the trail took up 
over the mountain, coming out at Last Chance. The Indians often went from 
Damnation Creek to Wilson Creek via the beach route when the tide was out, 
but only on foot as the rocks were jagged and hard for a horse to negotiate. 

2 
It is interesting to note that as early as 
September 26, 1855, the Board of Supervisors had published in the Crescent 
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City Herald a list of the road districts of the County of Klamath. There 
were twelve districts named with an overseer for each one. It stated that the 
duty of the overseer was “to collect the road tax, $3.00, from every able-bodied 
man between the ages of 21 and 50 years and to employ the proceeds in keeping 
the public highways clear from obstruction and in good repair.” 


The Herald of September 26, 1855, makes this comment about mail and 
communication in those early times: “Klamath County (it wasn’t Del Norte 
County until 1857) is still without a single mail route through the interior. 
Fortunately we are so situated that the steamer Columbia finds it to her advan- 
tage to touch regularly at this port (Crescent City) and to favor us with an 
accommodation mail from San Francisco. But here the mail service stops. 
Neither from Crescent City or Trinidad, nor from any other quarter is there 
any mail accommodation to the interior. Still from the two points mentioned not 
less than 6000 tons of merchandise are yearly sold and forwarded, from which 
fact alone it may be inferred that there is sufficient population within our 
reach to be entitled to weekly mail facilities.” 


However, in the December 10, 1856 issue of the Herald, the above difficulty 
seems to be getting some attention. 


“By Special Express from Washington, via Coos Bay. Information has 
been received from the Post Office Department authorizing the establishment 
of a mail route from Crescent City to the Klamath Reservation, with inter- 
mediate offices at Ocean House and Wilson Creek, provided it does not cost 
the Department anything over the receipts of the route. The fortunate contractor 
for this route, however, will be expected to divide the profits with some of the 
heads of the department.” 
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In the Fall of 1855 a Mr. Kelsey was 
hired to build a trail from Crescent City to Yreka for the sum of $4200. This 
trail cut across the county from Crescent City in an easterly direction, making 
a junction with the Klamath River at Clear Creek in what is now Siskiyou 
County. 


Mr. Alex J. Rosborough of Yreka describes this trail in a recent letter: 
“The Kelsey Trail was no easy going thoroughfare. My travels over this old 
narrow, steep and winding thread, along mountain sides, over divides, into 
deep canyons and almost balancing on mountain ridges, where there is hardly 
room enough for a horse to step, with each steep side pitching away into dark 
bottoms, thousands of feet below, impress one with the chances taken and 
hardships encountered and patience needed by the pioneers.” 

Although this Kelsey Trail did provide transportation to the mining camps 
on the upper Klamath, it did not help the transportation of the Lower Klamath 
Country. 


The Alta California, a newspaper printed in San Francisco, made this report 
of travel in Del Norte County in its October 27, 1857 issue: “Mountain trails 
traverse the county in all directions, but there are no wagon roads, nor could 
any be constructed except at enormous expense.” 


Penrod 
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In the story of the establishment of Fort 
Ter-Waw in 1857 we gave the account of the coming of the troops to the Klamath 
over the old Indian Trail from Crescent City. Another account of the movement 
of troops in 1862 states: “Among them were three women and six children. 
It took two days to reach the mouth of the Klamath (from Crescent City) where 
they were transported by canoes to Fort Ter-Waw. The women and children 
withstood the trip remarkably well; one of the ladies, a Mrs. Graham, even 
made the journey to the Klamath on foot. The children were packed on the 
shoulders of Indians.” 


An early writer to the Del Norte Record describes the old trail in more detail. 
He says, “I left Crescent City at 8 a.m., and in one hour and fifteen minutes | 
was at the summit of Ragged Hill. The brush-lined trail winds down the coast 
for a distance of about four miles, and then turning to the left at the end of 
another mile, crosses Damnation Creek, from whence it is three miles to the 
upper end of Damnation Range. It is then about four miles through the red- 
woods.” 

b) 

Peter Louis DeMartin was one of the 
early white settlers to make his home in the Lower Klamath Country. He came 
from Eureka in 1877 by the overland trail, bringing with him his family and 
their belongings by pack mule, and settling at Wilson Creek. 

Most of the transportation from Crescent City was by boat because even 
at that time no improvement had been made in the trail to Crescent City. For 
many years Mr. DeMartin made butter from his dairy herd, packed it in salt 
in barrels, which he made himself, and in the fall got the Indians to take it to 
Crescent City in Jim Isles’ Big Boat. This Big Boat took six Indians to man it, 
and sometimes there were several trips to be made, bringing back with them 
food supplies for the long winter ahead. 

Usually this was Mrs. DeMartin’s only outing for the year. She would make 
the trip by boat to Crescent City, taking her youngest child to the priest to be 
baptised. This boat would land on the beach in front of the DeMartin place or 
False Klamath as it was often called in the early days. 


The Del Norte Record of September 6, 1880 contains this news item: “Louis 
DeMartin from Wilson Creek came to Crescent City with a boat load of butter 
to ship below, but on account of the heavy wind, was unable to leave his place 
in time to ship by last steamer. A good wagon road would solve this problem.” 


Despite the fact that little improvement 
was ever made in the old trail, travel over it continued, even in the winter 
months, as these items appearing in the Record of December 4, 1880 prove: 

“W.S. Stevens, Superintendent of the fishery at the mouth of Smith River, 
started down the coast for Eureka last week, from which place he will proceed 
to San Francisco. He will probably not return for some months.” 

“Gideon Moore started down the coast on last Saturday for Eureka, where 
it is his intention to engage in work in a tin shop.” 

“We are pleased to see among us again our young friend, Clarence Wood- 
ruff, who has been absent from here for almost two years, having resided at 
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Ukiah, Mendocino County. He came up by land and says fortune favored him 
with most delightful weather for travelling.” 
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Very often heavy seas prevented the 
steamers and schooners from landing or taking on passengers at Crescent City, 
and people urgently in need of reaching San Francisco would go horseback 
over the trail to Eureka where their chances of securing passage south was more 
favorable. 


In November, 1881, Judge Murphy, John Bomhoff, James Duffy and Joseph 
Condon started down the coast to Eureka for this very reason. Cap’t. Wilson 
went along to care for the horses and to bring them back, giving this report 
of the trip upon his return: 

“We arrived at the Klamath River without mishap, but in crossing the river, 
some of the party came very near being drowned. The Indians who did the 
ferrying belonged to Wilson Creek and were not well posted in the mode of 
taking advantage of tide and current. However, the party crossed all right to 
the spit which extends from the other side. The surf was rolling over the spit, 
but Bomhoff, watching his chance, rode over to the mainland in safety. Condon 
and Murphy then started, Condon being a little ahead, when a breaker struck 
him. The surf took Condon into the river, and it was nearly an hour before 
he was rescued, which was done by the Indians. 


“We arrived at the Lower Bluffs without accident and stayed all night. The 
next day we started for Trinidad, accompanied by Mr. J. Chapman, who volun- 
teered to act as guide and also as mail carrier. 


“We came to the Bluffs and thought we would be able to pass, but one of the 
men was caught by the heavy breakers and the mail carrier was knocked off 
his horse along with the mail. Judge Murphy was driven against a tree and 
received some severe bruises. Bomhoff and Condon were on a high rock and 
were squarely struck by a heavy roller which sent the horses over the steep 
opposite side. Finally the party succeeded in getting around the points and 
arrived at Trinidad. Cap’t. Wilson and Charles McFadden brought the animals 
back to Crescent City.” 


In the November 19th issue of the Record of 1881 we have another account 
of a trip down the coast. This party had waited three weeks for a steamer at 
Crescent City and finally decided to go to Eureka for one. He says, “We left 
Crescent City at 5 a.m. Thursday, November 10th. Made good time for the first 
five miles, when we commenced climbing steep hills. About ten o’clock we 
could look back and see Crescent City. The sun shone out on the ocean, and 
the lighthouse and town seemed not more than two miles off. About noon we 
sighted a steamer. Came to the mouth of the Klamath and went along the beach 
to ‘Johnson’s’, where we fed our ponies and had refreshments. Then we climbed 
up a steep cliff by hanging on to our horses tails. Now a turn on the beach, 
arriving at Lower Bluffs at 7 p.m., where we stayed all night. 


About 2 p.m. the next day we arrived at Mr. Savage’s, and from here we 
could drive into Trinidad in a buggy, where we arrived at 3 p.m. At Trinidad 
we chartered a team for Arcata, where we arrived at 8 p.m.” 
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During this time in the early 1880's, a 
Mr. Johnston and his wife and family lived near the present county line and 
kept a stopping place for travelers over this old overland trail. Taking advan- 
tage of their preemption rights, they gained possession of all of the range south 
of Klamath as far as Orick. Many an early day traveler welcomed the sight of 
the Johnston home, where they could remain for the night and be well fed. 
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The years rolled on. Finally in the Octo- 
ber issue of the Record in 1887 this item appeared: 

“The Supervisors have ordered the District Attorney to take the legal steps 
necessary to obtain the right of way for a wagon road to the Klamath. It is 
hoped that it will be completed by spring as it is of great importance to the 
county.” 

The October 22nd issue reported: “The work on the road to the Klamath has 
commenced. They are starting where the road commences below Alexanders, 
and will cut out a trail on a wagon road grade, from there to the Klamath River. 
The trail may be completed by November 15th.” 
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After the appearance of this news item, 
it was seven years before the wagon road to the Klamath was actually finished. 
It is interesting to note the progress of the road as reflected in the local news- 
paper, the Del Norte Record, from 1888 to 1898. 

January 7, 1888: “The trail down the coast to Humboldt County is consid- 
erably traveled. The new trail on a wagon road grade is expected to be widened 
by fall.” 

February 11, 1888: “It has been suggested that there should be a Super- 
visor District at the Klamath as there are now thirty or forty parties in that 
district.” | 

June 1889: “Patrick Feheley is building a sled road for Mr. DeMartin 
from his place to the mouth of the Klamath.” 

July 1889: “Louis DeMartin had a wagon road built from his place at 
Wilson Creek to Requa, a distance of about seven miles. On Tuesday he hauled 
600 pounds of freight up from Requa in a cart. The road is excellent. It runs 
along the coast, following the old trail.” 

October 12, 1889: “The Klamath Trail is in bad condition for travel. The 
rains have made the ground slippery so that it is hardly safe to ride a horse 
over it faster than a walk.” 

“The County is asking for bids for two and one-half miles of wagon road 
from the south end of Cushing Creek bridge to the top of the ridge on Klamath 
Road survey. (There were no bids! )” 

October 1889: “Dick Hansen and party informs us that they have made 
the quickest trip on record from Klamath to Crescent City. They left McGar- 
vey’s place—six miles up the river—on Wednesday at 2 p.m., and arrived in 
Crescent City at 9 p.m.” 

November 9, 1889: “The Board of Supervisors will make a trip to the 
Klamath to look over the wagon road survey. Supervisor Miller informs us 
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that the growth of the country demands a good wagon road to the Klamath and 
that he is in favor of the road.” 


July 5, 1890: “Will the Klamath settlers ever see the time they can go to 
your city except on the hurricane deck of a mule. It is said the road from 
Trinidad will be completed to the Klamath this summer. Then we can go to 
Kureka for supplies.” . 


March 14, 1891; “Editor Record: I notice in the Crescent City News of 
March 6th that Supervisor Miller will have the wagon road completed to Kla- 
math in one year from date if people will let him alone. Now that we have a 
leader, let us all turn in and help him. As far as I am concerned, | propose to 
tax our district 50c on the hundred to help business along. In the meantime I 
would like to hear from some other taxpayers.—Louwis DeMartin.” 


The Editor comments: “Elsewhere will be found a letter from Louis 
DeMartin of Wilson Creek in relation to the Klamath Wagon Road. Mr. 
DeMartin, outside of P. S. Snider, is one of the heaviest taxpayers in the dis- 
trict, and is willing to see a special tax of 50c on the hundred dollar valuation 
levied for the purpose of having a road built. With the exception of one or 
two others, there is not a taxpayer who has to pay over $10 as the amount of 
this tax, which it seems he would save in a year in the decreased price of trans- 
portation between Klamath and Crescent City, if the road is built. His suggestion 
is good and it is hoped that the Board of Supervisors in April will find a petition 
for a special election in the Klamath Road District for the building of the 
Wagon Road.” 

And in this same issue: “The Arcata Union admits the truth of the statement 
published in the Record some weeks ago that if the wagon road from Redwood 
Creek to the Klamath is built that the trade from the Klamath section will go 
to Arcata and wants the supervisors to put the road through without delay.” 

March 28, 1891: “We have been informed that a practical road builder 
who has been over the proposed route, states that the Klamath Wagon Road 
can be built for $6000.” | 

April I1, 1891: “Mr. Alexander is to be seen about a right of way through 
his place.” 

September 19, 1891: “The men working on the Klamath Road are building 
this way and will soon have the road finished to the beach.” 

October 3, 1891: “The road overseers have sixteen men at work clearing 
brush on the survey of the Klamath Road. As soon as the road is cleared for 
some distance ahead, a large gang of men will be put to work and the road 
pushed as rapidly as possible.” 

October 31, 1891: “The Humboldt papers are still talking wagon road to 
the Klamath to connect with the road now being built by Del Norte County. 
That is right. It will not do to let this important measure be neglected any 
longer.” | 

Nothing more is heard of the road until the following summer. Apparently 
there had been some work done during this period, as the Record reports: 

July 30, 1892: “The Klamath Road is in very good condition, but it is very 
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In the year 1893 the people of the Lower Klamath Country were beginning 
to think of a bridge across the Klamath. Still the road was unfinished. 

February 4, 1893: “The Klamath Wagon Road has already cost $13,000, 
including the rights of way.” 

February 11, 1893: “A petition is being circulated by the citizens of Requa 
asking for the Board to decide where the Klamath Wagon Road should cross 
the Klamath River. The general opinion is that it should be a ways from the 
mouth as it would be hard to build a good bridge that would stand.” 


August 26, 1893: “There is much talk about the Klamath Road not being 
finished. Only last Monday a gentleman came up from Humboldt, driving half 
a dozen horses over the trail—shipping three wagons and the lady members 
of the family by steamer. This is expensive traveling at rates charged for such 
short distances. People on their way to Puget Sound, on reaching Crescent 
City, could go by the coast route or via Grants Pass, if the road was finished.” 

November 4, 1893: “In 1887 the Klamath Road was surveyed and still there 
is no road.” 

In 1894 the Supervisors evidently made some New Years resolutions about 
the Klamath Road, and here was the result: 

January 10, 1894: “The contract for building the Klamath Road from Last 
Chance to DeMartins has been given to W. T. Bailey for $985. Joseph Bertsch 
has given a right of way and built a road through his property for $600.” 

“Louis DeMartin, who has the contract for building that part of the road 
across his property, will use few men. Most of the road can be built with road 
making machinery. The bridge across Wilson Creek was built by Mr. DeMartin 
for $75.” 

May 5, 1894: “The Klamath wagon road is about completed to DeMartins.” 

July 7, 1894: “Patrick Feheley of Requa will complete the Del Norte por- 
tion of the road south of the Klamath—about a mile—which will give a through 
road, using the beach of Big Lagoon until the road is completed around it.” 

By the summer of 1894. the wagon road was apparently completed and stages 
were running from Crescent City to Eureka. The Supervisors really got down 
to surveys and costs on the proposed bridge across the Klamath River. 

August 11, 1894; “Considerable freight is carried to Requa by the stages 
from Crescent City.” 

August 25, 1894: “The Klamath road is in good condition. You can leave 
Eureka Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, and can make the trip to Crescent 
City in two days. There is a regular ferry at the Klamath River.” 

October 6, 1894; “The Supervisors returned Thursday from the Klamath. 
We learn that the best location for the bridge across the Klamath was consid- 
ered to be opposite the P. D. Holcomb’s place. There is an island in the middle 
of the river, and to cross the river would require a bridge about 2500 feet in 
length; the island being a good place for a pier. If that is the only place that 
a bridge can be built, it will be many a vear before Del Norte County will have 
enough money to build it. A bridge one-half mile in length would cost a large 
sum of money. The bridge question will probably be dropped for awhile.” 

Before the question was entirely dropped, however, someone had a brilliant 
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idea for financing the bridge. The Editor of the Record makes these observa- 
tions in the October 13, 1894 issue: 


“It is thought that the bridge across the Klamath River will cost about 
$50,000 and our Supervisors are planning to cede to Humboldt County a long 
stretch of land in exchange for building the bridge. Humboldt County is rich 
compared to Del Norte, but doubt whether people of that county would wish 


In December 1895 mention is made of the disrepair of the mile boards on 
the Klamath Road. And in April 1898, “The Klamath Road is in bad condition, 
so Frank Bosch, the Klamath stage driver informs us. Especially that part 
through the redwoods.” 
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Much of this road through the redwoods 
was a puncheon road. The road bed was graded then paved with slabs of red- 
wood, which made an excellent road as long as the puncheons were solidly 
packed. When the winter rains came, the dirt was washed away and water 
collected under the puncheons, forming veritable geysers as the vehicles drove 
over them. However, the puncheons did keep the vehicles from sinking in the 
mud, but were very rough and uncomfortable to ride over at any time. 

In the summertime the dust on this old road became so thick that clouds 
of it would roll up behind each wagon. The beautiful trees and shrubbery along 
the road were coated for months with inches of dust, which was finally washed 
off by the heavy winter rains. As late as 1918, several years after cars took the 
place of the horse-drawn stages, passengers from Eureka to Crescent City 
were almost unrecognizable from the coating of dust they had accumulated 
in their twelve-hour trip. 


The stage drivers always hoped to reach the beach, five miles south of 
Crescent City, at low tide. This beach made a splendid highway if care was 
taken to keep out of the dry sand and away from the waters edge. If luck was 
with them, they could make these last five miles with quite a flourish. If, 
however, the tide was in, it was then necessary to take the “back road” as it was 
called. This road wound in and out amongst the drift logs of the shore line. 
It was never kept in repair, was always rough and full of chuck holes. A road 
to be avoided if possible. 

Some of the turns on this old road were very sharp. Climbing up the ridge 
from Wilson Creek, going north, were a series of switchbacks that took an 
experienced driver to manipulate. When the Pierce Arrow Stages were put 
on this run, it was necessary for them to back up three or four times before 
the turn could be accomplished. Even a Ford with an inexperienced driver 
might have to back several times to make the turns. 

The small “raft” ferry which carried the traffic across the Klamath River 
was sometimes held up on the shoals and had to await the coming in of the 
tide to float it off. Often passengers would be taken across in canoes to embark 
on a stage awaiting them on the other side. 
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The Redwood Highway began its exist- 
ence as a State Highway by the first bond issue of 1909. However, it was not 
until October 19, 1917, that the Del Norte Triplicate recorded this item: “The 
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local board expects to get out in a few days and secure rights of way for the 
State Highway between Wilson Creek and Crescent City. 


The first contract for that part of the Redwood Highway situated in Del 
Norte County was let in July 1919, which was the portion from Cushion Creek 
to Wilson Creek. 

In 1923 the section from the head of Richardson Creek to Hunter’s Creek 
was built by Prison Labor, a camp was established on the Del Ponte place for 
the prison laborers, who were all “trusties.” Piece by piece contracts were let 
until the Highway from Crescent City to Klamath and to the county line was 
completed. 
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The Redwood Empire Association first 
came into being in 1920 as the ““Northbay Counties Association” at a meeting 
held in Santa Rosa after the Northbay Counties discovered they were securing 
comparatively small State and Federal Highway construction appropriations 
—mainly for the reason the counties were competing each with the other, during 
which controversies, other areas were favored with most of the highway funds. 


The counties decided to pool their funds, ideas, energies and manpower, 
unite on a joint cooperative program and support each other. The wisdom and 
material value of this policy has since been demonstrated in terms of millions 
of State and Federal highway funds since allocated. 


Originally many parts of the Empire were comparatively inaccessible. 
Certainly the attractions were practically unknown to the outside public. The 
region was not even named the “Redwood Empire” until 1926 after the Associ- 
ation was reorganized (commencing in 1925) and christened “Redwood 
Empire Association,” by its new general manager. 
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The following excerpts are from the Kla- 
math Bridge Dedication Program of May 17, 1926, and give in detail the history 
of the Highway and Bridge: 


“This great highway, with its hundred miles or more of bordering redwood 
forests, make accessible one of the outstanding playgrounds of the West. The 
completion of the Klamath Bridge and other projects now under way, or to be 
undertaken by the California Highway Commission, will make the Redwood 
Highway one of the most famous improved roads in America. It is not, how- 
ever, merely a pleasure route but one of the north and south trunk Highways 
of the state. 


“Since January 1923 there has been expended or authorized for primary 
construction on the Redwood Highway a total of $2,861,000. Despite the fact 
that highway building is generally more expensive in Humboldt and Del Norte 
Counties than elsewhere in California, this sum has financed eight construction 
projects north of Eureka and represents approximately 12 per cent of the 
total expenditures of the commission for new construction during the last 
three and a half years. Many sections of the Redwood Highway will require 
the expenditure of $100,000 or more a mile before they are finally completed 
and paved. 
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“Forty-five miles south of the California-Oregon state line, the waters of 
the great Klamath River merge with those of the Pacific Ocean. The Klamath 
is one of the least known rivers of California. Rising at a high altitude in the 
snows of the Cascade Mountains which surround the Klamath Lake region in 
Southern Oregon, it flows for almost its entire length through rugged canyons 
and virgin forests of giant trees. 


“The Klamath is bridged in but few places. Most of the existing bridges 
are of the suspension type, built high above the waters, which sometimes rise 
as much as forty feet in flood stage. This great river, with its antiquated ferries, 
operating only in fair weather, has been a barrier which has effectively isolated 
Del Norte County from the remainder of the state. 


“The late Dr. Douglas was persistent in his efforts to obtain recognition 
of the necessity for a bridge near the mouth of the river which would link Del 
Norte County with the improved highway system of the balance of the state, 
and indications pointed to his success during the 1923 session of the legislature. 
However, before the culmination of his efforts, he died suddenlv in Sacramento, 
mourned by all who knew him. 

“The untimely death of Dr. Douglas sharply impressed the necessity for 
the bridge upon the attention of his colleagues in the legislature. Governor 
Richardson had previously approved the project, and under a suspension of 
the rules, the bill which Dr. Douglas had introduced was passed and signed. 
It appropriated $225,000, not only to reward the efforts of Dr. Douglas in 
representing his community, but to construct a fitting memorial to his memory.” 
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“The bridging of the Klamath River, 
thereby connecting Route No. 1 throughout its length, has long been an ambi- 
tion of the engineers of the California Highway Commission. Surveys, studies 
and soundings have been made during the past ten years, preliminary to decid- 
ing upon the type of bridge and the proper location. The route was authorized 
by the 1909 highway bond issue; the Highway Commission was, therefore, able 
to supplement with bond funds the appropriation provided by the Legislature. 
The special appropriation of $225,000 made the bridge possible, although the 
contract was awarded for $391,000. 


“The Douglas Bridge spans the Klamath about three miles from its mouth, 
at a point where the river is nearly a quarter of a mile wide. Heretofore, the 
river has been crossed by a small ferry which could not be operated at times 
of extreme high or extreme low water.” 
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“Steel was the structural material first 
considered for construction of the bridge, but when the memorial features 
were introduced, it was decided the structure should be of concrete. The bridge 
now approaching completion, consists of five main arch spans, each 210 feet 
in length, with short approach spans at each end. In some respects, the struc- 
ture is unique and the only one of its kind in the world. 

“Much objection was presented by engineers to prove the impossibility of 
bridging the wild floods of the Klamath River with concrete arches: the current 
was too swift, the floods were too great, the drift too heavy (frequently full- 
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sized redwood trees, some as great as fifteen feet in diameter, are floated down 
the river with their roots dragging). The concrete arch spans, it was said, 
could not be built high enough or long enough to pass such drift; also there 
was only unstable sand and gravel on which to build such mammoth arches. 
It was pointed out that nowhere in the world had such large concrete arches 
been successfully built on such a foundation. 


“The bridge department of the California Highway Commission was not 
daunted by such objections. The problem was approached by the bridge engineer 
and his assistants with the same conservative assumption as have for the past 
fourteen years insured the stability of structures built under the direction of 
the commission. Comparative cost estimates of a steel structure and various 
combinations of concrete structures were made, the memorial: features of the 
structure always being borne in mind. Final decision was made on a bold 
design of massive concrete arches founded on deep piles, surrounded and 
protected by cofferdams driven to refusal in the sand and gravel at the bottom 
of the river. 


“Carefully checked measurements were constantly under way during con- 
struction and the centers were struck in the false work without apparent settle- 
ment of the arches. The bridge will stand for all time as a suitable and beautiful 
memorial to Dr. Douglas.” 
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“Throughout two winters, while under 
construction, this bridge has withstood floods, as great as ever have come upon 
this river, with absolutely no damage. The most delicate of engineering instru- 
ments have not detected any settlement, either of the arches or the foundation. 
Each pier of the bridge rests upon 150 piles, each pile hammered to refusal 
under repeated heavy blows. The piers are as firm as though built upon solid 
rock. This is an unusual record for foundations on bridges of this type. Even 
the designers expect some settlement when the heavy arches carried the load 
for which they were designed. 


“The completion of the Klamath Bridge will close one of the few remaining 
gaps in the Coast State Highway between San Francisco and Portland, Oregon. 
It will also open to the motorist of California and the nation, a vacation land 
of virgin woods and mighty streams, the like of which is to be found nowhere 
else. To some it is a region for carefree outdoor sport, to others a land of 
dreams, a place for solemn communion with the ever-living redwoods of the 
forest primeval, whose mysteries of life go back beyond the time of civilizations 
now gone from the earth. Whatever appeal this north coast section of California 
may make, it is one of unequaled boldness and beauty, unsurpassed in any 
section of the West. 


“The bridge, now nearing completion, will be ready for final acceptance 
later in the summer. 
18 


Bids for the Klamath River Bridge were 
received May 26, 1924, and the contract awarded to F. Rolandi of San Fran- 
cisco, June 19, 1924, work commencing in July. 
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Bronze memorial tablets are placed at the four corners of the bridge, setting 

forth the fact that the bridge is a memorial to Dr. G. H. Douglas. | 

The following paragraphs were taken from a Eulogy by Assemblyman 
Frank L. Coombs: | ) 

“Gustave H. Douglas was born in the state of New York in the year 1863. 
At the time of his passing away he was fifty-nine years of age. During the brief 
space alloted, he has gone through many experiences, many fights for life, 
through many hopes and’ fears, through many trials which have fitted him for 
the vicissitudes of life and its struggles, and it has caused him to indulge in the 
pursuits that relate to the aspirings of man. 

“He has been engaged in a governmental service in the struggle against 
disease of the North, swept at times by some contagious wind. He has gone 
across troubled water, amid the ruins of battle and pestilence and been decor- 
ated by the white hands of a queen. He has returned and gone back to struggling 
again in the old fields, to be decorated by other garlands, garlands made by 
the many hands of affection. 

“He came to the legislature from those who sent him to make laws for this 
great country of ours, and as I saw him for the first time and talked to him, 
it came to me that there was a man to love, a man whose friendship was desired; 
there was the man whom you would like to draw closer and knit closer to you 
in the sacred bonds of friendly relation. But that inspiration does not go out 
to all men. It is only a few of those whose innate qualities recommended them- 
selves to the souls of others, and I believe that was the character of Dr. Douglas.” 

The Douglas Memorial Bridge was dedicated May 17, 1926, with appropri- 
ate addresses by Friend W. Richardson, Governor of California, and Walter 
M. Pierce, Governor of Oregon. The Memorial Tablet was unveiled by Donald 
Douglas, son of the late Dr. Douglas. 


KLAMATH 


OnE hundred years after Jedediah Smith had struggled through the wilder- 
ness of Lower Klamath Country, the present town of Klamath grew and pros- 
pered. 

The town grew from fields where once had grazed a herd of dairy cows. 
Family by family, business by business, building by building, this new settle- 
ment grew. 

Utilities were established, grocery stores sprang into existence, a hotel was 
built. A theatre, churches and a school followed each other in close succession. 
A Grange, Woman’s Club,.a P.-T.A., and Kiwanis Club all helped in the devel- 
opment of the community. : 

It was in these early days of Klamath that Commercial fishing was elimin- 
ated from the Klamath River and it became famous for its sports fishing. 

Many things had happened in that time from 1828 to 1928 in Lower 
Klamath Country. Miners had rushed to the famous Gold Bluffs, assured of 
fortunes over night, they thought. The peaceful Indian had been disturbed 
in his forest solitude. 

The Lower Klamath Country had been located in three counties—Trinity. 
Klamath, and finally when the last division was made, Del Norte County. Wild 
dreams had envisioned it in a new state. 
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The Klamath Indian Reservation had come and gone. It had sheltered the 
military post of Fort Ter-Waw, which storms and floods had washed away. 


The white man came and settled in the little valleys. A trading post sprang 
up at Requa. People lived here—isolated from the rest of the world except for 
the occasional schooner which was able to navigate the mouth of the river or 
the infrequent overland traveler, sometimes on horseback, who braved the 
rough trails. 


Finally a new era opened with the coming of the State Highway and the 
bridge across the Klamath. 


One hundred years ago Herman Ehernberg and his party had laid out the 
first Klamath City—‘‘three miles from the mouth of the Klamath River, on 
the south bank.” Seventy-five years later on the north bank, at the site of the 
Douglas Memorial Bridge, another city of Klamath had come into existence. 
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RANUUM NUTES 


GLEANED FROM DEL NORTE COUNTY 
NEWSPAPERS — 1877 - 1917 


CRESCENT CITY COURIER—July 25, 1877 


“GRAND BALL—Mr. M. G. Tucker will give a public ball at his new build- 
ing at the mouth of the Klamath on Saturday evening July 28, 1877, to which 
a general invitation is extended to all. Mr. Tucker is making extensive prep- 
arations, and all those wishing to have somewhat of a romantic trip and see 
the beauties of the Klamath, will do well to attend.” 


No news could be found in later papers regarding the success of the ball. 
Presumably people came from Crescent City by boat to attend the dance. 


DEL NORTE RECORD—August 21, 1880 


An early day account of a trip from Crescent City to the Klamath and up 
the river to Johnsons: 


Worsay Hewon, August 10, 1880. 
Editor Record: 


“I left Crescent City August 8th at 8 a.m., and in one hour and fifteen 
minutes I was at the summit of Ragged Hill. The brush-lined trail winds down 
the coast for a distance of about four miles, and then turning to the left at the 
end of another mile, crosses Damnation Creek, from whence it is three miles 
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to the upper end of Damnation Range. It is about four miles through the 
redwoods, where may be found as fine timber as there is in the county, though 
it is probable that it will not be utilized during the next fifty years. 

“I lunched at Mr. DeMartins’ and was pleasantly entertained by his good 
lady, who by the way, is an excellent cook and an agreeable hostess. Mr. 
DeMartin’s place in an evidence of thrift and enterprise in its owner, and it 
will only be a few years until he will have his ranch in the best of order. Mr. 
DeMartin told me that he intended to soon place sheep upon his ranch. 

“About five miles from DeMartin’s is the dairy ranch of Henry Albert 
(the Phil Maher ranch). Mr. Albert is one of our most industrious young men 
and is a perfect genius. It was he who invented the slide steps for railroad cars 
for which he has a patent. Henry has done a good deal of work on his place in 
the way of building, fences, and improvements, and right here let me say if 
you want to go where you can spend a few days and enjoy life and have a jolly 
companion, Henry Albert’s is the place. 
to vote a bond for $50,000 with which to build a bridge in return for territory.” 


“T had a pleasant chat with Henry and passed on to Jones’ Cannery, where 
Corp. Fischerman, with three other of Uncle Sam’s boys, is in charge of the 
Klamath Indian Reservation. Uncle Sam should boast in his strength when 
he is able to drive fifteen or twenty poor men with their families from their 
homes and then station a few soldiers to watch and keep them away, while their 
homes, fences, etc., are going to decay or being torn down by the Indians and 
either burnt or carried away. 


“I embarked aboard a redwood canoe at the fishery and started up the 
river. My heart sank within me as I passed the lovely valleys, where a year or 
two ago, the hardy pioneers with their families were so happy. But now weeds 
and brush cover the ground, and the eye meets desolation everywhere. [| 
arrived at Mr. Archy’s cabin at dark, and being somewhat afraid of dogs, and 
knowing it was not safe to get too near before giving alarm, | yelled out, 
“Hallo,” and a voice within said, “Come in!” [ assure you my heart was much 
relieved after this and no “bow-wow.” Mr. Archy was right gled to see the face 
of a white man, for, he told me, he had not seen one for two weeks. I was not 
long in asking for a resting place for I was much fatigued. 


“The next morning I started out somewhat refreshed, but quite sore from 
my walk of the day before, and the farther I got the worse I got, until finally 
I told my Indians that I could not walk across the bars any more but would 
have to stay in the boat. We lunched at Blue Creek. I took a bath in its sparkling 
blue waters and felt much refreshed. 


“About 4 p.m. I arrived at McGarveys (Johnsons). I was so long in walking 
from the river to the store that Mac came out to meet me. As I have a chance 
to send this to the Post Office, I will close and finish in my next.” (No name is 
signed. ) 

Worsay Hewon, August 11, 1880. 
Editor Record: 


“According to promise I write again, giving some further account of what 
I have seen and heard while on my trip. To begin where I left off in my last, 
after supper Mac and I had a great visit. 
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“T had a good night’s rest and arose in the morning much refreshed, but 
as it was Sunday, I concluded not to resume my travels until the next day. 
On Monday, the 8th, I started up the river. | stopped at Shelton’s & Paupau’s 
claim, remaining there an hour. Their claim is situated about two miles above 
McGarvey’s store and twenty-four miles from the mouth of the Klamath. One 
and one-half miles above this is the Martin brothers’ claim, known as Metah 
and is one of the best bar claims on the Klamath. 


“The banks of the Klamath are bordered with some of the best timber in 
the county. On the south side of the river is a belt of redwood, interspersed with 
white cedar, twenty-five miles in extent, while on the north side it extends for 
about eight miles. 


‘““When the Klamath Reservation shall have been opened up to white set- 
tlers the attention of capital will be directed to this rich source of timber supply 
and it will be utilized. But until the grip of the Government is relaxed, this 
immense wealth will remain securely locked, for the Klamath River is the only 
avenue by which it can be brought out. | made a careful observation of the 
river, regarding the practicability of its navigation. | found no rapids equal 
to those of the Snake River or upper Columbia. With an expenditure of thirty 
or forty thousand dollars in the improvement of the mouth, vessels of light 
draught could enter at all seasons.” 

3 "49er. 
DEL NORTE RECORD—October 30, 1880 


DOWN COAST ITEMS 


“The dairymen at Wilson Creek and the mouth of the Klamath have sus- 
pended operations for the season. Mr. DeMartin is engaged in the erection of 
a new dwelling house and hostelry. The run of salmon in the Klamath this 
season is spoken of as immense. The ‘soldiers stationed at Requa are to be 
relieved shortly. Mr. Ewing, one of the old Klamath settlers, contemplates 
removing to Modoc County shortly. : 

“At Terwer, Messrs. Parker and Pilgrim are still clinging to the ragged 
edge in anticipation of coming prosperity. Henry Albert’s house was burglar- 
ized last Sunday. He accused a certain candidate for legislative preferment of 
being the culprit and says that wise men ought to know that San Quentin and 
Sacramento lie in two different directions.” 


DEL NORTE RECORD—January 22, 1881 
REPORT ON THE WEATHER 


“We have been shown a private letter received from M. G. Tucker of the 
Klamath, from which we learn that the river rose to an unprecedented height, 
sweeping everything within its reach. Huge trees, which had been uprooted 
from the banks came crashing down the river, some of which were deposited 
on the farms while others found their way to the ocean. Houses were swept 
away and considerable stock drowned. Some places where the grain was grow- 
ing green a few days ago, now are covered with debris. Such a flood, says the 
letter, was never known before in that section. Water was higher than in 61 


and ’62.” 
DEL NORTE RECORD—May 6, 1882 
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PERSONAL MENTION 


“James McGarvey, who was at one time a resident of Crescent City, but 
who has for several years been merchandising at Klamath Bluffs on the Klamath 
River about twenty-two miles from the mouth, sold out and came back to 
Crescent City.” 


DEL NORTE. RECORD—February 1883 
MAIL ROUTES DISCONTINUED 


“Mail routes between Crescent City and Requa and Requa and Trinidad, 
by order of the Postmaster General, have been discontinued.” The editor of 
the Record had this comment to make: 

“By the abolishment of the Post Office at Requa, the down coast mail 
affairs seem to be left in a muddle. Requa is the terminus of the route from 
Crescent City, also from Eureka way, and at that place it is necessary to change 
mails and handle much valuable matter, consequently the office under the 
present system of contract-letting is of much importance.” 

Apparently pressure was brought to bear on the Post Office department 
because in March this notice appeared: 

“A new mail route will be advertised to commence July 1, 1883, from 
Crescent City to Trinidad via Requa.” 

DEL NORTE RECORD—December 29, 1884 

| TRAGEDY ON THE MAIL ROUTE — 

“Another casualty occurred on last Monday causing the death by drowning 
in Wilson Creek, about sixteen miles below Crescent City, of John Waggle 
(son of William Waggle and brother of Tyler Waggle), the mail carrier 
between this place and the Klamath River. The circumstances of the accident 
are as follows: 

“The young man was on his way to Crescent City, and while fording 
Wilson Creek, which had become high and rapid from recent heavy rains, raised 
himself in the saddle to avoid getting wet. All went well until the horse struck 
the bank on this side, which is quite steep. When he turned a little, and the surf 
which runs in quite heavily at high tide, struck horse and rider, the latter 
losing his balance, was thrown in the water, when the current of the stream 
together with the outgoing surf took the man out to sea—nothing has been seen 
of the body since. 

“The horse reached the bank with the mail sacks O.K. A digger brought 
in the mail and a report of the accident to Crescent City. Wilson Creek is 
but a small rivulet'in the summer, but during the rainy season, like most 
mountain streams, becomes a raging torrent. Since the above was in type, 
Louis DeMartin, who lives near the scene of the accident and witnessed the 
drowning, has been in town and corroborates the statement of the Indian.” 

The body of John Waggle was not found until April, four months after the 
accident, about one-half mile below the mouth of the creek, by an old squaw. 
It had evidently been buried in the sand for some time. The body was interred 
_ by Louis DeMartin and Eli Porter near where it was found. 


ANOTHER ACCIDENT ON THE ROUTE 
“We learn from E. D. Smith, who came up from Klamath a few days since, 
that the mail carrier between that. place (Requa) and Trinidad met with an 
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accident on Friday last week, breaking his horse’s leg and that he was obliged 
to pack the mail to the Klamath, some fifteen or twenty miles, on his back.” 
DEL NORTE RECORD—March 3, 1883 

SHEEP FOR THE KLAMATH 

“On yesterday we saw a large drove of sheep passing through Crescent 
City belonging to Louis DeMartin, who was taking them to his Wilson Creek 
range.” 

DEL NORTE RECORD—March 12, 1887 
FROM THE REQUA CORRESPONDENT 

“News is quite scarce at this place just now. Everything is quiet along the 
Reservation, the settlers all waiting to see what action the Government will 
take in the matter of throwing open said reserve.” 

‘A social dance was given at Lou Lockwood’s on the 2nd inst., and a very 
enjoyable time was had. I dropped in during the evening. Among those present 
were Mr. and Mrs. Silas White, Mr. and Mrs. Zwierling, Mrs. Smith, Miss Ida 
Smith, Mr. Miller, Mr. Frank Smith, Messrs. Laubett and Furik, Sergt. Leon 
La Foret, and Dr. Wright. Dancing commenced at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing ‘till five a.m., interrupted at 12 o’clock by a sumptuous lunch. Mrs. Lock- 
wood acted as hostess to perfection. Mr. Lockwood furnished the music. Sergt. 
La Foret favored the company with a few choice selections on the violin. Alto- 
gether it was a very pleasant affair.” 

“A lot of household goods belonging to Charles Jones while being landed 
were considerably damaged by the breaking of an incoming wave over the 
canoe.’ 

“Mrs. M. V. Smith from the Klamath has been spending a few days in 
Crescent City. She informs us that times are looking up a little in that vicinity, 
that a wagon road from Crescent City to Klamath is to be built.” 

DEL NORTE RECORD—May 1887 


A HORSEBACK TRIP TO THE KLAMATH BY YE EDITOR 

“We, Thomas McNamara and myself, rode along the beach for five miles, 
then took to the hills along the coast trail. We passed the McFadden Ranch, 
finally reached the famous ‘Corporal’s’ possessions, and about one o’clock 
reached Louis DeMartin’s for dinner. We called at the dairy ranch of Lou 
Lockwood’s and reached the mouth of the river where we came to the fish 
houses of John Bomhoff who was preparing for the salmon run. The soldiers’ 
headquarters were occupied by:two men. 

“We took the trail up the Klamath to Jos. Ewing’s place, where we stayed 
all night. Proceeded on to Ter-Waw next morning in a canoe. Here we met 
a number of old friends: James Eads, J. McGarvey, B. D. Gibbs, H. Pilgrim, 
Chas. Wilson and several others. We visited the ranches of H. Pilgrim, and Mrs. 
M. V. Smith, and Mr. Eads, who are all improving their places, hoping for the 
opening of the Reservation. We saw less than a dozen Indians. 

“After leaving Mr. J. Ewing’s place on our return, we passed C. D. Moody’s 
new location, reaching DeMartin’s for dinner, arriving home the next day.” 


DEL NORTE RECORD—August 27, 1887 


TROUBLE WITH THE INDIANS 
“Lou Lockwood told us of two Indians, Spot and John McGarvey, stagger- 
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ing toward the schoolhouse on Hunter Creek, taught by Miss Walton. The 
Indians were whooping and hollering, the children were frightened and ran 
to Fountains and Whites. The Indians said they were only singing. The soldiers 
were notified but they did nothing.” 


In the August 6, 1887, issue we have mention of George Tucker who has 
“just finished a two-year mail contract from Crescent City to Klamath and 
never missed a trip.” That was quite a record. 


DEL NORTE RECORD—1888 


SHIPPING NEWS , 

There was quite a lot of shipping to and from Klamath in 1888 as the 
Record mentions the tug Thistle making trips from Crescent City to Klamath, 
also the Requa “came up from Klamath with a load of freight.” In June, “the 
schooner Wm. Sparks for the Klamath Cannery was towed into the river on 
Saturday by the Requa. When the clothing that was brought up on her was 
unpacked at the store on Sunday, the scene presented a most novel aspect. 
Every suit of clothes seemed to attract an Indian’s eye and we are sure it will 
take a large number of salmon at ten cents apiece to pay for Sunday’s expenses.” 


Passengers were also carried by the Requa. “Miss Annie and Mamie 
Edwards of Crescent City came to the Klamath on Monday by the steamer 
Requa. Annie is to start school at Mrs. Ewings, Miss Mamie is visiting friends.” 


“Incoming passengers on the steamer Requa, Monday were: Miss Amelia 
Burtschell, Mrs. McDonald and Mr. Patrick Feheley, who has just returned 


from Siskiyou County.” 


“Outgoing passengers on the Requa were: Mrs. Moody, Miss Alida Walton, 

Mrs. Coates and D. Holcomb.” | 
FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION 

“The residents of Requa and vicinity held a picnic and dance on the Fourth 
of July 1888, on one of the islands near the mouth of the river. A list of those 
present at the dance were: Misses Annie Burtschell, Annie Edwards, Ida Smith, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lockwood, Mr. and Mrs. White, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Jones, the 
McDonalds, Childers, Millers, Ewings, and Fred Taylor, Schnaubelt, J. Bom- 
hoff, F. Barrow, R. Hughes, F. Smith, Capt. Treat, W. Nichols, R. Johnson.” 

PERSONAL MENTION 

September 8 1888: “John Weber, who has been engaged at Ellensburg (now 
Gold Beach) for some time past, paid this city a visit last Saturday on his way 
to the Klamath, where he will reside in the future.” 

September 29, 1888 : “Mr. Weber is busy clearing his ranch on High Prairie 
Creek.” 
DEL NORTE RECORD—1889 


REQUA NEWS ITEMS 
“A. Douglas has started a barber shop at Requa.” 
“W. T. Bailey left for Crescent City to meet the steamer Thistle to ship a 
load of lumber to be used to finish the cannery.” 
“Messrs: Moody, Fountain and Smith are going to run a fishing boat this 
season; they will salt the fish.” 


“Passengers on the Thistle on June 29, 1889, were Mrs. Coates, Mrs. Miller, 
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Mrs. Otto and two children, Mrs. Jones, Miss Burtschell, Eddie and Frank 
Lockwood.” 

July 13, 1889: “A Grand Ball was given at night at Excelsior Packing 
Company’s new store. It was largely attended.” 


DEL NORTE RECORD—1890 
_ THE WINTER OF ’90 


The winter of 790 is one the old-timers often refer to when any comparison 
of weather comes up. The Record of February 8, 1890, records these items 
regarding the weather: 

“Hunters Creek country was submerged during the recent storm by the 
backwater of the Klamath River. In low places it was ten feet deep.” 

“On the south side of the Klamath, the ranches of Jim Regan and W. 
Norris have been badly cut away.” 

“At Martin’s Ferry on the Klamath River, the river raised 100 feet, the 
highest ever known. At Orleans Bar the Klamath was higher than the winter 
of ’62. Near the mouth the river was three feet higher than *62.” 

SUMMER AND FALL OF 1890 

“Your correspondent has just returned from Johnson’s Trading Post on 
the Upper Klamath. Johnson is keeping the old McGarvey store at this point, 
which now bears Johnson’s name.” 

“Mr. Lamb recently paid an Indian five dollars for half a sack of flour.” 

“Miss Sarah Fountain is teaching school in Klamath District.” 

“A boat load of salmon was taken to Crescent City, they sold for 50c each.” 

“John Zweirlein is preparing to go to San Francisco. Patrick Feheley, road 
overseer, cut his hand. Mr. Lockwood treated the Glee Club to a buggy ride last 
Sunday.” 

““A new store is being built on McKenzie Island near the mouth of the 
Klamath by Thomas Tighe, a store keeper of Trinidad.” 


“The new year was ushered in with the marriage of Miss Mary Feheley, 
Postmistress of Hunter Creek office near Requa, and daughter of Patrick 
Feheley, and Mr. C. C. Russ.” 

“In May 1891, the Klamath boat on its last trip down could not enter the 
river but landed above the mouth at the old Indian landing.” 

DEL NORTE RECORD—April 4, 1891 
SCHOOL DIFFICULTIES 

“Mr. Edwin Moore has closed his Art Class this week and will go to the 
Klamath tomorrow to take charge of the school at Hunters Creek. The district 
is very fortunate in securing the services of so able and popular a teacher.” 

The Requa correspondent says: 

“ARE INDIANS ENTITLED TO SCHOOL PRIVILEGES is the topic 
here. It seems that the Indian children have been attending the public schools 
here to the exclusion of white children. The Trustees ordered the teacher to 
send them home, and it was done. 


“The Indians consulted a lawyer in Crescent City and found there was 
no law to keep them out, and the children returned to school. 
“Tuesday, Mr. Moore received an order from the Trustees to expel them. 
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The citizens will hold a meeting at the cannery on June 13 to see if anything 
can be done to keep them out.” 


Mr, Moore answers the above letter on June 20, 1891. He says: 

“The Klamath school will close for a short vacation very soon. The school 
has a membership of sixteen pupils, with room for seven others, and never at 
any time have Indian children attended our school to the exclusion of white 
children as was stated by the Requa correspondent in the Del Norte Record. 


“But I will state as a personal opinion that the liberal intention of the Public 
School law is to make education as universal as possible, and if an Indian 
child wishes to acquire knowledge, which should be free to all, it is a narrow- 
minded prejudice which prompts us to withhold what we have no moral right 
to deny. There should be no monopoly of knowledge.” 

Ed Moore. 


No more correspondence was found regarding this matter, and as we know 
that the Indian children have attended schools for many years now, this may 
have been the end of the controversy. 

In pursuing this subject of education for Indians it might be interesting 
to read this article taken from the Del Norte Triplicate of January 19, 1923, 
entitled: 


PHYSICIAN’S DEGREE IS GOAL SET BY INDIAN GIRL 
“With a physician’s degree as her goal, Miss Ellen Norris, a full-blooded 
Klamath Indian, has worked night and day, year after year with her hands 
as well as her brains, to get an education. Miss Norris has registered at the 
University of California for a premedical course and will start on the last lap 
of the road to the coveted M.D. Degree. 


The Indian girl came to San Francisco from Eureka, where she was gradu- 
ated from high school December 29, and has been doing clerical work in the 
office of F. G. Collet, Government representative of the Indian Board. 

Ellen Norris, now 23 years old, first went to school at the Riverside District 
School in Del Norte County. From there she went to the Sherman Indian 
institute at Riverside, and then to the Riverside Girls’ High School for a year. 
Her graduating year was spent at the Eureka High School. The girl worked her 
way through the latter part of grammar school and all the way through high 
school. She did housework, and at the Sherman Institute took up a nurse’s 
course and completed the four year’s lectures in two years. 

Miss Norris is believed to be the only Indian girl to try for a doctor’s 
degree. The only other known full-blooded Indian doctor is Dr. Carlos Monte- 
zuma, an Apache, now practicing in Chicago. Few Indian women in California 
graduate from a high school and enter the University.” This article was first 
published in the San Francisco Chronicle. 

DEL NORTE RECORD—August 6, 1898 
POST OFFICE AT TERWER FLAT 

“A petition is being circulated and numerously signed to be presented to 
the Post Office Department asking that a Post Office be established and J. A. 
Johnson be appointed postmaster at Terwer Flat—seven miles up the Klamath 
from Requa. The office is needed for the convenience of the settlers, and we 
hope to see the office established.” 
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DEL NORTE TRIPLICATE—October 26, 1817 

“Pioneer Dairyman, Stewart Foster, is doing this section. Today Mr. 
Foster and Dr. B. A. Frost took dinner with the Peter Peini family. Mr. Foster 
is awaiting arrival of Superintendent Mortsoff to secure an adjustment on 
trees cut by mistake on Foster property. While here he received a telegram 
announcing the arrival of a great grandson. The mother, Florence Zwierlein, 
and son are doing well.” 


TERWER ROAD AND GOVERNMENT TRAIL 


Shortly before the turn of the century, a wagon road was built from Requa 
up the river to Terwer Valley. It was a very narrow road, carved out of the 
steep mountains arising from the river, but it was a boon to those farmers 
living in the area, who heretofore had to depend on the river for transportation 
or the narrow, steep and crooked Indian trail which led up the river. 

In 1917 and 1918 the Federal Government arranged to have built a four- 
foot graded trail up the Klamath River from the end of the county road at 
McBeth’s to Sta-awen Flat. This trail was built with funds which had been 
allotted to the Indian Educational Fund. It was built to make it easier for the 
Indian children, who lived up the river, to get to school. 


MARATHON RACES 


IN AN attempt to publicize the Redwood 
Highway after the completion of the greater portion of it, an Indian Marathon 
‘Race was held on June 14, 1927, and again in the summer of 1928. 

The Marathon was started from the Civic Auditorium in San Francisco by 
Mayor Rolph, but actually got under way from Sausalito in Marin County. It 
ended at Grants Pass, Oregon, 480 miles, according to Tom Brown, publicity 
chairman. 

There were fourteen entrants in the first race. Three were full-blooded Zunis 
from the reservation near Gallup, New Mexico. Besides the Zunis there were 
entrants from Oregon and two Karook Indians from the Upper Klamath 
Country near Happy Camp. Del Norte County’s only entrant, Joe La Fountain, 
was forced to withdraw from the race before its start because of a bad internal 
bruise in the instep. 

Mad Bull (Johnny Southard) won the Marathon in 1927. His time was 
7 days, 12 hours, and 34 minutes. He was the entrant of the Oregon Cavemen 
and was a Karook Indian from Happy Camp. His prize was $1350. 

Flying Cloud (Henry Thomas), another Karook Indian from Happy Camp, 
came in second with 7 days, 21 hours, and 18 minutes, and a prize of $500. 
In 1928, Flying Cloud was the winner of the Marathon. 

Third place was held by Melika, one of the Zunis from New Mexico. His 
time was 8 days, 2 hours, and 45 minutes, with a purse of $300. 

It is interesting to remember that it was in June of 1828—just one hundred 
years before—that Jedediah Smith was laboring through some of this same 
territory. 

On June 3rd Smith was encamped in the Hunter Creek area, and it wasn’t 
until the 27th of the month that he reached the Chetco River in Oregon. A 
whole month to traverse the country from the Klamath to the Oregon line— 
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a distance covered by these runners in a few days, and by cars in a matter of 
hours. 
LOWER KLAMATH COUNTRY HAS TWO CARNEGIE 
MEDAL WINNERS 


At 2 p.m. Thursday, August 21, 1930, Carnegie Medals for bravery were 
presented to James Brooks, more commonly known as “Jimmy,” and Carl 
Seidner. Jimmie and Carl had rescued Kirby Peters and Floyd Peters from the 
mouth of the river when no one else would dare venture to their aid. This was 
on September 7, 1927. They also tried to save Maude Peters, who was in the 
same boat, but were unable to rescue her. 


Mrs. Harry Roberts was instrumental in obtaining these medals for the 
bravery of these two boys. The presentation ceremonies were held on a strip 
of beach not far from Tucker Rock, near the mouth of the Klamath River, 
under the auspices of the Klamath River Harmony Club. 


Jimmie became a well-known guide for fishermen on the Klamath, and 
many times saved the unwary from a watery grave. It is ironical that he should 
in August 1949 meet the fate from which he had saved so many others. 
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in the preparation of this manuscript; to Emma Jane McBeth for her story of 
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Carol McClendon and Effie Jones for help in research; to Dr. A. D. DeMartin 
for information on early days on the Klamath; to Alex Rosborough for infor- 
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The local newspapers reflect most clearly the activities, thoughts, and 
ambitions of a community, and it is from this source that much of this mate- 
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